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QUAUTY 

CANNED 

FOODS 


SHE  EXPECTS  YOU  TO  LIVE 
UP  TO  THIS  PLATFORM 


I  AST  Winter  you  gave  Mrs.  America  the  Q  on 
Canned  Foods — Quality. 

Now  that  so  many  canneries  are  at  peak  activity, 
remember  that  Quality  in  canned  foods  should  be — 
not  a  campaign  slogan  to  be  forgotten,  but  a  guid¬ 
ing  principle  for  each  day’s  pack. 

For  Fall  packs,  such  as  corn,  pumpkin,  squash,  shrimp 
and  clams,  quality  is  well  served  by  using  Canco  en¬ 
amel  lined  cans.  Appearances  count  heavily  in  foods; 
why  not  make  sure  your  pack  looks  the  quality  it  is? 

A  Canco  represen-  packing — and  what 

tative  can  tell  you  Canco  organi- 

many  interesting  zation  does  to  help 

facts  about  the  mar-  ,  the  cause  of  better 

1.1  c  , .  Look  for  this  emblem  ,  -  , 

ket  value  oi  quality  embossed  in  the  bot-  Canned  foods. 

tom  of  Canco  C- 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  «  FIBRE 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


Artistic 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

S|.  MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

M  OR^ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


i 
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Ckimigated  Containers 

•^fbrSirenqth^Secwribj  cmd  Economy 

Safeguard  that  *‘Last  Operation” 

Mr.  Canner: 

Consider  your  investment .  .  .  engineering  skill .  .  .  the  little  refinements  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  your  product .  .  .  quality  raw  materials . .  .  manufacturing  efficiency .  .  . 
rigid  inspection .  ,  .  and  still  the  process  is  not  complete.  You  have  yet  to  see  that 
the  shipment  reaches  your  customer  in  good  order. 

The  “Last  Operation” — getting  your  product  from  your  shipping  department  to 
your  customer’s  receiving  department — is  a  most  important  one,  and  its  success  or 
failure  is  entirely  dependent  upon  your  shipping  container. 

In  the  assembling  and  testing  of  our  Corrugated  Containers,  we  aim  to  maintain 
that  essential  degree  of  strength  and  security,  and  still  build  boxes  that  are  most 
economical  to  pack  and  ship. 

You  need  have  no  worry  about  that  “Last  Operation”  when  GIBRALTAR 
supplies  your  Corrugated  Shipping  Containers. 

GIBRALTAR  CORRUGATED  PAPER  CO.,Iiic 

Bet^gen  Turnpike  &  36th  Street,  North  Beigen.N.J. 
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ERMOLD 

IS  THE  HALLMARK  OF  EFFICIENCY 
IN  LABELING  MACHINES. 

TO  USE  AN  ERMOLD  IS  TO  KNOW 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  TROUBLE  FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS  AND  A  PERFECT  FINISH 
TO  YOUR  PACKAGES. 

CAN  WE  BE  OF  SERVICE? 


Edward  Elrmold  Company 

WorU’a  Largest  Manafaetarera  of  QUALITY  Laholing  Machinet 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Canadian  Agentt  Australia  France,  Belgium  and  Italy 

Frejraenn  Cork  Co.,  Ltd.  H.  Dowsing  R.  J.  Lecomte, 

Montreal  db  Toronto  Sydney  11  Place  des  Vosges,  Paris 

Gsrmany,  Dennsrh  and  Sjoeden  -Antoa  Peterson  &  Henins,  Copenhagen 
Brazil — Sander  &  Dentschmann,  Rua  General  Camara,  201-Sub,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Argentine —Sociedad  Anonima  “Fides",  Buenos  Aires 


THE  KYLER  BOXERS 

REPEAT  ORDERS 

Are  The  Best  Proof  Of  The  Purchaser’s  Satisfaction 


Repeat  orders  for  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  design  and  of  the  high 
class  workmanship  and  material  that  enter  into  our  pro- 
duct. 

Our  determination  to  build  only  the  best  in  design  and 
construction,  backed  by  years  of  experience,  insures 
complete  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  ~  Model 
T,  hand  and  foot  operated  ~  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  —  Write  for  circular. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 
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excel  Our  Latels 

rv-TDes  .  cire  tKe  H  i/SKest  ^Starvdai 

y\rt  isticyIRerit  0oiir^ercial  \&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

RocKesten  N.'VT 


The  Proper  Method  of  Inspection 

is  over  the  MONITOR  Roller  Picking  Table  as  shown  above. 

While  it  is  carrying  the  Tomato  along  before  your  Inspectors,  it  is  also  turning 
it  over  and  over,  bringing  all  sides  to  the  notice  of  the  Inspectors.  It  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  a  Tomato  with  a  bad  spot  to  get  by.  The  machine  meets  the  situation. 

Write  us  about  this. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  Inc.,  Salto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gary  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  OnL 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  -  -  MARYLAND 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
ONE  SOURCE 


Washer 

Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co. 

Berlin,  Wisconsin 


ERLINniAPNAN 


VCANNING^MACilllNEIIY 

Single  VMt  or J!  Complete  CrnmittgPkuU’ 


AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished,  ('ameron 
l  inventions  immediately  stop  this 

?  press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 

Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
one  of  several  safety  devices  immedi- 
ately  stops  this  press. 

It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


w 


i 


cir^f^sr/r 
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NO  CANNER  WILL  ARGUE 


that  cleanliness  is  not  an  important  factor  in  quality 
production  of  canned  foods. 

So  seriously  do  they  consider  this  problem  that 
hundreds  of  canners  use 


exclusively  for  all  their  plant  and  equipment  cleaning 
operations. 

This  definite  insurance  against  loss  of  quality  and 
spoilage  is  a  sure  way  of  increasing  the  year’s  profits. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 
Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Knanieled  Ihickets 
&  Pants  iSunibered 
or  Plain 


National  Tomato  Peeler 


Open  Process 
Kettle 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 


Avars  Universal  Filler 
with 

Robins  Salt  Distributor 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


Baltimore,  Md 


Manufacturer*  ot 

Canning  Machinery.  We  Furnish  Complete  Plants 
For  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  Etc. 


Crates 

Our  Own  Make 


Closed  Retorts 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


LiKhtninjr  Box  Sealer 


; 
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USED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


AMS  MACHINES 

FOR  THE  CAN  SHOP 
360  Cans  per 
Minute 


AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  are  now  being  used  all 
over  the  world.  In  less  than  two  years  their  (ame  has  spread 
and  leading  can-makers  everywhere  have  installed  them  in 
their  customers’  plants.  If  you  are  not  already  using 
AMSCO-JUNIORS,  insist  on  your  canmaker  supplying  you 
with  them  for  next  season.  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Ma¬ 
chines  in  your  plant  mean  efficiency  and  economy — and  you 
are  free  from  worry  about  your  can  closing  department. 


Specify  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in  your  can  contracts. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO -LONDON 

Leaders  in  Can  Making  Machinery  for  over  a  Quarter  Century 


\ 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  tc 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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POLITICAL  MUSINGS — Lest  any  of  our  readers 
may  fear  that  we  are  going  to  voice  our  personal 
opinions,  pro  or  con,  on  the  questions  of  the  two 
eminent  men  striving  for  the  position  of  President  of 
our  great  country,  we  hasten  to  assure  them  that  this 
is  furthest  from  our  intentions  or  desires.  But  for 
any  business  man  to  say  that  he  is  not  interested  in 
or  cares  nothing  for  the  welter  of  political  talk  and 
countertalk  now  filling  our  papers  and  filling  the  very 
air  itself,  would  be  foolish.  The  thing  is  forced  upon 
one  will  or  nil. 

It  was  our  pleasure  and  honor  to  have  met  Mr. 
Hoover  on  several  occasions  during  his  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  to  have  come  to  admire  him  as  a  man 
and  as  an  organizer;  but  for  that  very  reason  we  feel 
the  utmost  sorrow'  for  him  in  the  position  that  has 
been  forced  upon  him,  because  we  feel  that  he  had  no 
desire  for  the  Presidency,  and  certainly  no  inclination 
to  submit  to  the  assaults  upon  his  common  sense  and 
good  business  ability  at  the  hands  of  his  campaign 
managers.  For  all  campaign  managers,  of  whatever 
party  or  affiliation,  seem  to  hold  that  it  is  the  height 
of  folly,  not  to  say  suicide  for  the  cause,  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  people.  They  seem  to  go  upon  the  basis 
that  the  people  must  be  “bunked,”  and  the  amount  of 
bunk  that  is  now  beginning  to  be  spread  over  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  hope  of  confusing  the  voters  is  no  credit  to 
our  vaunted  greatness  as  a  nation.  For  expediency’s 
sake  the  candidates  must  assume  positions  that  are  an 
insult  to  their  intelligence,  and  so  we  say  we  feel  the 
utmost  sorrow  for  both  of  these  eminent,  splendid  men. 

One  good  thing  may  come  out  of  this  year’s  cam¬ 
paign,  and  we  hope  it  will,  and  that  is  the  creation  of 
two  new  dominant  parties,  each  with  real  vitality  in  it. 
For  too  many  years  the  two  parties  have  been  so  much 
alike  that  no  one  could  honestly  find  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  them ;  one  was  at  bat  and  the  other  out  in*  the 
field,  but  they  were  both  playing  the  same  game.  Much 
other  good  will  come  out  of  the  campaign,  but  will  the 
gravest  danger  which  our  country  ever  faced  be  cleaned 
up  and  done  away  with,  and  the  country  returned  to  its 
own  Government? 

In  all  we  have  seen  and  heard  we  can  find  no 
reference  to  the  one  condition  against  which  both  par¬ 
ties  are  powerless,  though  both  must  be  aware  of  its 
existence.  We  refer  to  the  greatest  business  in  the 


country  today,  greater  than  steel  or  iron  or  agricul¬ 
tural  products ;  the  one  in  which  more  money  is  made, 
more  easily,  by  more  people,  than  in  any  other  single 
line — the  bootlegging  business.  It  is  said  there  are 
more  than  5,000,000  men  directly  and  indirectly  living 
lavishly  on  this  illegitimate  business.  Does  anyone 
think  for  a  moment  that  they  will  permit  any  upheaval 
of  politics  to  take  away  that  business  from  them  ?  Each 
of  the  two  great  parties  want  about  $4,000,000  for 
campaign  purposes.  Will  these  bootleggers  match  these 
contributions  by  giving  $1  each?  They  will  give  $10 
or  $100  each  to  retain  the  business  they  find  so  profit¬ 
able,  and  in  that  way  they  will  more  than  match  the 
contributions  of  both  parties.  Don’t  think  of  just  the 
poor  little  rat  operating  a  small  still  and  peddling  its 
product;  the  business  has  spread  out  into  innumerable 
lines,  often  supplied  by  reputable  business  men  as  new 
industries  created  by  our  present  conditions  and  not 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  law.  The  business  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  original  intentions  of  its  propounders, 
and  its  tentacles  will  be  found  in  places  least  expected. 
How  are  you  going  to  root  them  out  ?  By  more  drastic 
enforcement  of  the  law  ?  That  only  makes  the  tentacles 
grow  stronger  and  reach  out  further.  By  repealing 
the  whole  law  or  any  part  of  it?  That  can’t  be  done, 
if  only  because  the  bootleggers,  to  call  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  by  that  name,  will  not  permit  it.  They  have 
the  greatest  bond  of  unity  in  all  human  nature — self- 
preservation,  and  they  will  stand  together  through  in¬ 
dividual  selfishness.  Here  is  a  problem  that  should  be 
attacked  and  cleaned  up,  but  it  won’t  be.  And  yet  can 
you  imagine  any  honest,  high-principled  man,  such  as 
both  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Smith  unquestionably  are, 
desiring  such  support  as  that  ?  The  spectacle  is  a  sad 
one,  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

Help  the  compilers — ^We  have  word  from  the 

Government  that  they  are  starting  to  compile 
the  pea  pack  for  1928,  as  they  have  done  for 
several  years,  and  w'e  trust  all  will  help  them  by  re¬ 
sponding  promptly  and  fully.  If  distributors  and  re¬ 
tailers,  as  well  as  producers,  knew  that  the  figures  were 
genuine  and  had  the  hearty  support  of  all  interested, 
the  report  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  regardless  of 
what  the  figures  may  show,  because  it  would  carry  con¬ 
viction  and  assurance.  When  the  blanks  come  to  you 
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comply  promptly  and  in  full,  and  you  will  not  suffer 
from  the  truth.  What  the  canners  have  niost  suffered 
from  are  the  untruths  and  misrepresentations  and  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  these  figures. 

JAMES  P.  OLNEY 


IN  the  passing  of  James  P.  Olney,  whose  death 
occurred  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  August  15, 
the  canning  industry  lost  one  of  its  great  men. 
It  is  true  he  belonged  to  the  older  generation,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  foundation  had  to  be 
laid,  and  that  if  men  of  the  character  of  James  P. 
Olney  had  not  labored  in  those  early  years  as  they  did, 
the  present  generation  would  not  now  be  enjoying  the 
high  station  the  industry  occupies. 


JAMES  P.  OLNEY 

Mr.  Olney  by  choice  had  taken  to  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  but  when  his  brother-in-law  George  G.  Bailey 
embarked  upon  the  canning  business,  Mr.  Olney  went 
with  him,  forming  the  Ft.  Stanwix  Canning  Company, 
of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  later  absorbed  by  the  New  York  Can¬ 
ners,  Inc.,  now  known  as  the  Snider  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  fame 
of  the  Ft.  Stanwix  products  had  much  to  do  with  the 
idea  of  this  big  consolidation  of  New  York  canneries. 
If  we  place  Mr.  Bailey  as  the  “cannery”  man,  we  must 
put  Mr.  Olney  in  as  the  business  genius  that  foresaw 
the  advantages  of  a  quality  product,  regularly  and  de¬ 
pendably  produced,  though  both  of  these  very  wise 
early  canners  saw  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  canned 
foods  of  a  high  quality,  and  produced  all  their  goods 
to  that  end. 

They  were  enthusiasts  in  canning,  and  possibly 
the  first  to  own  and  operate  immense  farms  for  the 
production  of  the  crops  that  went  into  their  cans. 
These  farms  were  the  envy  of  that  great  farming  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State,  models  in  all  that  such  places 
should  be.  In  addition  to  a  study  of  improved  crops 
they  went  further  and  added  live  stock  as  a  means  to 
use  up  the  ensilage  from  the  canneries  and  in  turn  to 
produce  manures  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thorough  men  they  were.  A  brief 
history  of  Mr.  Olney  cannot  be  written,  you  will  notice. 


except  in  connection  with  Mr.  George  G.  Bailey,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  close  connection. 

Successful  and  famous  canners,  they  gave  will¬ 
ingly  and  largely  of  their  time  and  money  to  help  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  the  whole  canned  foods  industry, 
through  the  advancement  of  the  canners  associations. 
A  splendid  and  powerful  speaker,  Mr.  Olney  helped 
form  the  National  Canners  Association  out  of  the 
many  different,  smaller  organizations  existant  in  1907 ; 
worked  untiringly  on  its  many  features,  lending  his 
legal  wisdom  to  that  end ;  introduced  the  resolution  at 
Atlantic  City  in  1906,  endorsing  the  Pure  Food  Law, 
and  placing  the  canning  industry  behind  it;  but  never 
at  any  time  wanted  the  positions  of  honor  which  the 
industry  offered  him.  His  partner  and  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  George  G.  Bailey,  was  elected  the  first  President 
of  the  new  organization,  and  it  might  be  said  that  Mr. 
Olney  was  his  right-hand  advisor,  co-President  if  you 
please.  They  were  a  great  team  and  that  is  the  way 
they  worked  things. 

How  much  they  had  to  do  with  the  development  of 
every  department  in  the  new  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  difficult  to  say  because  they  never  sought 
credit.  They  were  of  the  quiet,  efficient,  hard  work¬ 
ing  sort  which  sought  results  and  not  credits. 

Many  can  easily  recall  the  times  when  J.  P.  Olney 
would  rise  to  his  feet  to  speak  upon  a  matter  before 
the  Convention,  and  the  intense  earnestness  in  his 
strong  and  handsome  face ;  and  his  words  nearly 
always  brought  conviction. 

The  last  time  he  spoke  before  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  was  at  the  Louisville 
Convention  in  1926,  when  he  reviewed  in  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  way  many  of  the  early  happenings  of  the 
industry. 

While  he  was  alive,  even  though  retired  from 
active  business,  he  was  ever  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  industry  and  ever  willing  to  lend  his  services 
where  needed.  He  took  the  business  of  producing 
canned  foods  seriously,  as  one  of  the  greatest  indus¬ 
tries  in  existance,  and  so  the  loss  of  this  really  big 
man  is  a  heavy  one  to  this  industry. 

But  he  has  carved  a  name  for  himself  which  will 
live  as  long  as  the  canned  foods  industry,  and  be  re¬ 
called  with  blessings  by  those  able  to  appreciate  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  the  cause. 


HOW  TO  MIX  CONCRETE 


Gardeners,  farmers  and  others  desiring  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  build  lily  pools,  benches,  side¬ 
walks,  flower  boxes,  retaining  walls,  storage  cel¬ 
lars  and  the  many  other  things  that  add  to  the  utility 
and  attractiveness  of  homes  and  gardens,  will  find 
much  valuable  information  in  a  booklet  entitled  “Con¬ 
crete  Improvements  Around  the  Home.”  It  may  be 
had  -without  cost  or  obligation  by  communicating  with 
your  county  agent,  or  from  the  Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  booklet  is  well  illustrated  with  pictures  made 
in  a  number  of  small  and  attractive  gardens.  It  also 
contains  detailed  and  illustrated  information  on  how  to 
mix  concrete,  how  to  place  it  and  how  to  build  forms 
for  the  construction  of  cold  frames,  lawn  rollers,  pools, 
window  boxes,  bird  baths,  garden  benches,  fence  posts 
and  many  other  articles. 
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TlNPLATEa 


Embodies  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 


Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 


Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 


W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  I.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 
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PHONE— CARDIFF  814 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners — You  need  this  kind  of 
information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share  and 
keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  invite  your  communication. 


BEANS 

WINCHESTER,  IND.,  Aug.  20.— Small  acreage 
and  rather  poor  crop  due  to  dry  weather. 

EASTON,  MD.,  Aug.  17.— Lima  Beans:  This  crop 
has  probably  suffered  most  from  water  standing  in  the 
fields,  and  also  the  loss  of  blossoms  has  been  heavy. 
Earlier  reports  indicated  25  per  cent  reduction  in  yield 
and  the  situation  today  seems  no  better.  Undoubtedly 
additional  damage  to  crops  will  result  from  the  heavy 
rain  of  Thursday  night  which  brings  the  total  rainfall 
for  the  past  six  days  up  to  more  than  10  inches. 

(The  above  report  covers  the  entire  Peninsula,  a 
composite  report,  in  other  words;  but  since  it  was 
compiled  they  have  had  several  very  heavy  rains,  add¬ 
ing  further  to  the  damage. — Editor.) 

MODELTOWN,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20. — Green  and  wax 
acreage  same  as  in  1927;  20  per  cent  less  yield  from 
rain  damage;  quality  good. 

RACINE,  WIS.,  Aug.  20. — Stringless  greens  beans, 
also  wax,  acreage  was  increased  about  10  per  cent; 
pack  will  turn  out  likewise.  Quality  good.  Other  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  State  report  not  so  good. 

CABBAGE 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20. — Cabbage  70  per  cent. 

RACINE,  WIS.,  Aug.  20.— Acreage  decreased 
about  10  per  cent;  about  half  planted  in  July;  too  late 
for  a  quality  crop. 

BEETS 

HARTFORD,  WIS.,  Aug.  20. — Beet  crop  looking 
good  thus  far ;  about  80  per  cent  acreage  compared  with 
last  year. 

CORN 

ROSSVILLE,  ILL.,  Aug.  20. — Sweet  corn  at  this 
date,  Aug.  20,  is  around  90  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield. 
Moisture  is  needed  badly  on  the  middle  planted  corn, 
which  is  now  silking. 

HOPE,  IND.,  August  18 — Corn  acreage  same  as 
last  year.  Condition  60  per  cent,  due  to  too  much  wet 
weather. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  August  20 — Prospects  only 
fair ;  12  to  15  per  cent  of  corn  lost  by  high  water.  Part 
of  corn  weedy ;  expect  less  than  normal  crop. 

EASTON,  MD.,  Aug.  17. — The  following  is  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  general  conditions  covering  corn  since  the 
cyclonic  storms  of  the  11th  and  12th,  covering  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  Tri-States,  but  since  his  summary  was 
made  there  have  been  several  heavy  rains,  almost  daily. 

Corn — The  corn  was  blown  flat,  but  most  damage 
will  occur  to  the  second  and  third  plantings.  The  first 
planting  was  so  nearly  matured  that  only  slight  loss 
was  suffered,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  last  planting  is  so 
young  that  with  favorable  weather  it  will  overcome  the 
effects  of  the  storm.  It  is  believed  this  storm,  together 
with  the  previous  drouth,  will  reduce  the  yield  more 
than  25  per  cent. 

EVANSVILLE,  WIS.,  August  19. — Sweet  corn  is 
coming  along  good,  although  some  fields  are  quite  un¬ 
even.  The  yield,  will  not  be  normal  from  appearances 


now.  We  would  call  it  about  70  to  75  per  cent  normal 
yield.  We  expect  to  start  canning  about  August  23rd. 

SABINA,  OHIO,  August  16 — Acreage  about  nor¬ 
mal.  Corn  is  good  in  places  and  poor  in  spots.  Expect 
average  yield  and  pack.  Southern  Ohio  corn  has  been 
adversely  affected  this  year  by  constant  rains,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  tend  to  the  crop  properly. 

PEAS 

MODELTOWN,  N.  Y.,  August  20 — Pea  acreage 
was  about  the  same  as  1927,  but  heavy  rains  damaged 
the  crop  50  per  cent.  Quality  not  so  good  as  1927. 

MARKESAN,  WIS.,  August  20 — Our  crop  of  peas 
is  all  harvested  and  canned.  Did  not  have  an  average 
yield  on  sweets  this  year.  Alaska  crop  was  normal. 

HARTFORD,  WIS.,  August  20 — Our  Alaska  yield 
77  cases  per  acre,  sweets  120  cases.  Quality  fair.  Ran 
nearly  all  into  extra  standards,  except  a  few  fancies 
and  few  standards  in  both. 

TOMATOES 

BURBANK,  CAL.,  August  15 — Tomatoes  on  our 
acreage  look  better  at  this  writing  than  they  have  for 
several  years.  We  reduced  our  acreage  about  20  per 
cent,  and  they  will  be  about  two  weeks  earlier  than 
common. 

ALBANY,  IND.,  August  18 — Condition  85  per 
cent,  acreage  100  per  cent. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  August  20 — Only  fair;  pros¬ 
pects  not  as  good  as  last  year. 

HOPE,  IND.,  August  18 — Tomato  acreage  slightly 
increased  but  will  pack  only  about  60  per  cent  compared 
with  last  year.  You  will  find  conditions  worse  in 
Southern  Indiana  than  with  us.  There  has  been  too 
much  wet  weather. 

WINCHESTER,  IND.,  August  30 — Acreage  plant¬ 
ed  normal.  Need  rain  badly  and  yield  is  being  reduced. 
At  this  time  we  expect  a  normal  crop,  but  not  a  big  one. 

BALTIMORE,  August  20 — Tomatoes  is  the  only 
thing  I  expect  to  pack  this  season.  Owing  to  the  wet 
weather,  the  crop  apparently  will  be  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  backwards,  and  on  account  of  the  severe  wind  and 
rain  storms  of  the  past  week  the  crops  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  damaged.  The  indications  are  that  the  crop 
in  this  section  will  be  not  over  75  per  cent  of  normal. 

EASTON,  MD.,  August  17 — In  sending  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  the  writer  said:  “I  mailed  you  a  copy  of 
yesterday’s  report  on  crop  conditions.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  rain  since  I  made  the  report  up,  and  this  has 
added  to  the  losses.  Tomato  fields  are  simply  going  to 
pieces  and  appearances  indicate  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
normal  yield.  The  weather  from  now  on  will  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
can  bring  about  even  a  fair  yield.”  The  report  is  as 
follows : 

The  recent  storm  has  damaged  canning  crops,  and 
in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  damage  this 
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This  Company  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  manufacturer  of 
a  complete  line  of  high  grade 


Qualify  Vroducts 


For  full  information 
address  the  nearest 
District  Sales  Office. 


AMERICAN 


H 

All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


Bargains 


Only  3  of  Each  Left. 

A  Splendid  Chance  to  Balance 
Your  Corn  Line!!! 


These  buskers  and  cutters  carry  the  same  guar¬ 
antee  as  new  machines.  In  fact  you  won’t  be 
able  to  see  any  difference  between  them  and 
brand  new  machines. 


3  Rebuilt  Peer¬ 
less  Huskers 
with  all  latest 
19  2  8  improve¬ 
ments.  Price, 
only  $345.00 


B  u  ffa  lo,  New 
York. 


PEERLESS  HUSKER 

They  have  been  completely  torn  down  and  re¬ 
built  from  the  floor  up  in  our  factories  by  the 
same  men  that  build  new  huskers  and  cutters. 
All  parts  showing  the  slightest  wear  have  been 
replaced.  In  their  shiny  new  enamel  they  will 
look  for  all  the  world  like  new  machines  in  your 
line,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  they 
will  work  just  like  new  machines  and  deliver 
new  machine  results. 

All  latest  1928  improvements  have  been  put  on  them. 
Mail  or  wire  your  order  for  those  you  need  today.  No 
trades  and  no  terms  other  than  2%  for  cash  on  these  real 
bargains. 

They  are  offered  subject  to  prior  sale.  First  come,  first 
served. 

Mail,  wire  or  phone  your  order  today. 


3  Rebuilt  Model 
S  Corn  Cutters, 
having  all  new¬ 
est  features. 
Price,  only 
$29S.OO  each, 
f.o.b.,  Hoopes- 
ton,  Illinois. 


MODEL  S 
CUTTER 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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office  has  canvassed  the  situation  covering  Southern 
New  Jersey,  all  of  Delaware  and  Eastern  Shore  Mary¬ 
land.  Reports  from  these  sections  indicate  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Tomatoes — Damage  extends  from  Cedarville,  N.  J., 
south  to  Cambridge,  Md.,  including  all  of  Dorchester 
county.  Blight  is  appearing  rapidly  and  already  much 
foliage  has  dropped.  The  loss  is  estimated  from  25  to 
50  per  cent,  varying  with  different  localities. 

MODELTOWN,  N.  Y.,  August  20 — Same  acreage ; 
40  per  cent  damage.  Crop  just  starting. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  20 — Condition  90  per 
cent;  acreage  70  per  cent. 

WEEMS,  VA.,  August  16 — Acreage  about  50  per 
cent;  only  about  50  per  cent  of  canneries  operating  in 
this  section,  or  in  fact  in  the  northern  neck  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  so  we  understand.  We  hear  reports  that  the  crop 
is  not  going  to  be  good.  We  do  not  know  as  to  that. 
The  vines  are  looking  pretty  good  at  this  time,  but  hear 
they  have  not  the  average  amount  of  tomatoes  upon 
them.  We  are  just  starting  this  week,  and  as  our 
acreage  is  small  we  do  not  expect  to  run  more  than  two 
days  in  the  week,  probably  through  the  season. 

COAN,  VA.,  August  20 — Acreage  75  per  cent  of 
normal  year.  Owing  to  hot,  rainy  weather  the  vines 
are  blighting  and  dying.  The  yield  will  not  be  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  year. 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 


The  “Big  Five”  among  the  buyers  of  American 
merchandise  —  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan  and  France — ^purchased  more  than 
one-half  of  all  American  exports  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1928,  says  a  report  on  “Our  World  Trade,”  just 
made  public  by  the  Foreign  Commerce  Department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Sales 
to  Canada,  Germany  and  France  in  the  first  quarter 
were  greater  than  a  year  ago,  while  those  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Japan  fell  off. 

“Exports  to  Canada,”  the  Chamber’s  report  shows, 
“amounted  to  $187,990,000,  a  sales  figure  exceeding 
that  of  last  year  by  $17,343,000,  or  10  per  cent.  Sales 
to  Germany  amounted  to  $115,131,000,  a  gain  of 
$2,128,000,  or  2  per  cent  over  last  year’s  purchases. 
Our  exports  to  France,  amounting  to  about  half  those 
of  Germany,  totaled  $55,694,000 — an  increase  of 
$4,616,000,  or  9  per  cent. 

“Purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  suffered  a  se¬ 
vere  decrease,  sales  to  that  country  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year  totaling  $213,843,000,  as  against 
$233,071,000  a  year  ago — a  falling  off  of  $19,228,000, 
or  8  per  cent.  Our  sales  to  Japan  declined  from  $74,- 
295,000  to  $61,303,000,  a  loss  of  nearly  $13,000,000,  or 
18  per  cent. 

“Among  the  second  five,  Italy,  the  sixth  leading 
buyer  of  United  States  merchandise,  made  the  largest 
gain,  $6,062,000,  her  purchases  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  amounting  to  $39,497,000,  as  compared  with 
$33,435,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1927 — an 
increase  of  18  per  cent.  Exports  to  the  Netherlands, 
number  8  among  our  markets,  totaled  $38,281,000 — a 
gain  of  $5,092,000,  or  15  per  cent.  Sales  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  made  almost  as  large  a  gain — $4,962,000, 
or  34  per  cent,  with  total  pur'^hases  amounting  to 
$19,742,000. 

“Our  ninth  and  tenth  leading  buyers,  Cuba  and 
Australia,  both  fell  off  severely  in  their  purchases  from 


the  United  States.  Sales  to  Cuba  declined  from  $41,- 
818,000  to  $33,995,000,  a  loss  of  $7,823,000,  or  nearly 
19  per  cent,  while  those  to  Australia  fell  from  $41,- 
456,000  to  $33,387,000,  a  decrease  of  almost  20  per 
cent. 

“Noteworthy  increases  among  the  61  other  prin¬ 
cipal  buyers  were  as  follows:  Russia  in  Europe  $3,- 
515,000,  or  32  per  cent;  Sweden  $5,191,000,  or  58  per 
cent;  Hong  Kong  $1,837,000,  or  41  per  cent;  Finland 
$959,000,  or  30  per  cent ;  Poland  and  Danzig  $1,602,000, 
or  81  per  cent;  Egypt  $747,000,  or  29  per  cent;  Haiti 
$1,157,000,  or  55  per  cent;  Guatemala  $506,000,  or  20 
per  cent ;  Switzerland  $1,040,000,  or  53  per  cent ;  Hon-  ' 
duras,  25  per  cent;  Algeria  and  Tunis,  28  per  cent; 
Rumania,  120  per  cent;  Austria,  155  per  cent;  Dutch 
West  Indies,  37  per  cent ;  Nicaragua,  32  per  cent ;  Ecu¬ 
ador,  27  per  cent;  Kwantung,  25  per  cent;  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  29  per  cent ;  Turkey,  60  per  cent ;  Ceylon,  31  per 
cent;  Siam,  94  per  cent;  Hungary,  125  per  cent;  and 
French  Indo-China,  92  per  cent. 

“Heavy  decreases  occurred  in  our  sales  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  markets:  Brazil  $3,140,000,  or  12  per  cent; 
British  India  $3,942,000,  or  18  per  cent;  Venezuela 
$4,824,000,  or  38  per  cent;  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
$410,000,  or  26  per  cent. 

“Everyone  of  these  buyers  purchased  more  than  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  American  merchandise  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

“The  ‘Big  Six’  among  the  principal  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  quarter  of  1928 
were  (1)  Canada,  (2)  Japan,  (3)  United  Kingdom,  (4) 
British  Malaya,  (5)  Brazil  and  (6)  Cuba.  Four  of  these 
six  suppliers  are  one-commodity  countries :  Japan,  raw 
silk;  British  Malaya,  crude  rubber;  Brazil,  coffee;  and 
Cuba,  cane  sugar. 

“Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $112,802,000 
— $4,272,000,  or  4  per  cent  greater  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore;  Japan,  $96,322,000 — a  gain  of  $2,004,000,  or  2 
per  cent ;  United  Kingdom,  $84,839,000 — an  increase  of 
$3,857,000,  or  5  per  cent;  and  Brazil,  $58,581,000 — an 
increase  of  $7,165,000,  or  14  per  cent. 

“Supplies  from  British  Malaya  declined  from  $74,- 
844,000  to  $72,524,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,320,000,  or  3 
per  cent;  and  Cuba  from  $67,731,000  to  $58,051,000,  a 
loss  of  $9,680,000,  or  14  per  cent. 

“The  greatest  increase  was  made  in  our  purchases 
from  Germany — a  gain  of  $7,968,000,  or  18  per  cent — 
rising  from  $45,540,000  to  $53,508,000. 

“Of  the  other  59  chief  suppliers  noteworthy  in¬ 
creases  included  the  following:  India  $6,372,000,  or  19 
per  cent ;  Philippines  $4,639,000,  or  17  per  cent ;  Argen¬ 
tina  $3,650,000,  or  16  per  cent;  Dutch  West  Indies 
$6,006,000,  or  75  per  cent;  Venezuela  $4,010,000,  or  69 
per  cent;  Colombia  $2,900,000,  or  11  per  cent;  Dutch 
East  Indies  $1,908,000,  or  8  per  cent ;  Chile  $2,418,000, 
or  14  per  cent;  Belgium  $2,277,000,  or  13  per  cent; 
Czechoslovakia  $1,794,000,  or  24  per  cent;  Guatemala 
$1,715,000,  or  64  per  cent;  New  Zealand  $1,705,000,  or 
69  per  cent;  Nicaragua  $767,000,  or  74  per  cent;  Sal¬ 
vador  $616,000,  or  176  per  cent;  Iraq  (Mesopotamia), 
56  per  cent;  and  Yugoslavia  and  Albania,  118  per  cent. 

“The  severest  losses  were  those  of  China  $8,369,- 
000,  or  20  per  cent ;  Greece  $6,872,000,  or  51  per  cent ; 
and  Hong  Kong  $1,610,000,  or  37  per  cent;  France 
$2,503,000,  or  6  per  cent;  Netherlands  $2,170,000,  or 
10  per  cent;  Mexico  $1,925,000,  or  5  per  cent;  Aus¬ 
tralia  $1,440,000,  or  11  per  cent;  Turkey  (in  Europe 
and  Asia),  47  per  cent;  Uruguay  $1,544,000,  or  32  per 
cent  and  Portugal,  33  per  cent.” 
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Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 
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Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery  after  the  1 928 
crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any  variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any 
date  of  shipment,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  goods  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and  Summer, 
please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIGHTED 

Business  founded  144  years  ago 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 


Bristol,  Penna. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL 

VINERS 

VINER  FEEDERS 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Manufactured  by 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 
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Comparative  Tests  of  Taped  and  Silicated 
Fibre  Boxes  for  Canned  Foods. 

Report  Made  by  National  Association  of  Gummed  Tape  Manufacturers, 

New  York  City 


I.  OBJECT 

HE  object  of  these  tests  was  to  determine  the 
increase  in  durability  of  corrugated  and  solid 
fibre  boxes  for  canned  food  products  obtained  by 
closing  the  boxes  with  gummed  paper  tape  instead  of 
solicate  of  soda  or  by  reinforcing  the  silicate  of  soda 
with  gummed  paper  tape. 

II.  MATERIAL  TESTED 
The  material  tested  consisted  of  seventy-two  fibre 
boxes:  thirty-six  corrugated  and  thirty-six  solid  fibre. 
Twelve  boxes  of  each  kind  were  for  No.  1  size  cans, 
twelve  for  No.  2  size  cans  and  twelve  for  No.  10  size 
cans.  Four  boxes  of  each  can  size  were  closed  with 
silicate  of  soda,  four  with  three-inch,  sixty-pound 
gummed  kraft  paper  tape  and  four  with  silicate  of 
soda  with  strips  of  three-inch,  sixty-pound  gummed 
kraft  paper  tape  over  the  horizontal  end  scores.  De¬ 
tails  of  material  tested  are  given  below: 

BOXES 

Corrugated  Strawboard 

Single-wall,  double-faced  corrugated  strawboard 
boxes  with  jute  facings,  of  the  regular  slotted  carton 
type,  200-pound  test  certificate,  with  manufacturer’s 
joint  closed  with  two-inch  cloth  tape  having  an  aver¬ 
age  Mullen  test  of  75  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Solid  Fibre 

Solid  fibre  boxes  of  vertical  grain  construction  of 
the  regular  slotted  carton  type,  200-pound  test  certifi¬ 
cate,  with  manufacturer’s  joint  closed  with  metal 
stitches. 

At  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  joint  there 
were  two  staples  or  stitches  placed  close  together  and 
parallel. 

Contents 


used  throughout  the  tests.  This  tape  weighed,  includ¬ 
ing  glue,  76  pounds  per  ream  (480  sheets  24x36 
inches) ;  its  thickness  was  0.0055  inches,  its  actual 
Mullen  test  average  was  80  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  it  had  a  tearing  strength  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  of  156  grams.  It  was  applied  in  accordance  with 
Rule  41  of  the  Consolidated  Freight  Classification ;  that 
is,  one  piece  over  each  seam  formed  by  the  ends  of  the 
outer  flaps  and  extending  down  each  end  for  a  distance 
of  two  inches,  and  one  piece  over  each  seam  formed  by 
the  edges  of  the  outer  flaps,  extending  the  length  of 
the  flaps. 

Silicate  Reinforced  With  Tape 

Silicate  of  soda  was  applied  as  described  above. 
After  the  silicate  had  dried  thoroughly,  each  seart 
formed  by  the  edges  of  the  outer  flaps,  that  is,  each 
horizontal  end  score  of  the  boxes,  was  covered  with 
one  piece  of  three-inch,  sixty-pound  gummed  tape  of 
the  same  kind  as  described  above. 

III.  METHOD  OF  TEST 
Small  Revolving  Drum 

The  small  revolving  drum  subjects  the  container 
tested  to  treatment  closely  simulating  actual  handling 
during  transportation.  The  machine  used  in  this  test 
is  a  seven-foot  hexagonal  drum  resembling  a  large  bar¬ 
rel  placed  on  its  bilge.  On  the  inside  faces  of  the  drum 
is  arranged  a  series  of  baffles  which  cause  the  con-~ 
tainer  to  fall  on  its  various  parts  in  succession  as  the 
drum  revolves  at  a  constant  rate  of  two  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  number  of  drops  which  a  container  can  with¬ 
stand  in  the  revolving  drum  before  failure  is  a  measure 
of  its  serviceability.  The  failures  occur  gradually,  so 
that  weaknesses  of  design  and  construction  can  be  de¬ 
tected  readily. 


In  boxes  for  No.  1  size  -cans — 48  No.  1  sanitary 
cans  of  tomato  pulp  packed  upright  in  two  layers  of 
six  by  four  each.  Each  can  measured  2  11/16  inches 
in  diameter  by  4  inches  high. 

In  boxes  for  No.  2  size  can — 24  No.  2  sanitary 
cans  of  tomatoes  packed  upright  in  two  layers  of  four 
by  three  each.  Each  can  measured  3  7/16  inches  in 
diameter  and  4  9/16  inches  high. 

In  boxes  for  No.  10  size  cans — 6  No.  10  sanitary 
cans  of  pumpkin  packed  upright  in  one  layer  of  three 
by  two.  Each  can  measured  6  3/16  inches  in  dnameter 
by  7  inches  high. 

CLOSURES 

Silicate 

A  good  grade  of  silicate  of  soda  was  applied  undi¬ 
luted  to  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  inner  ffaps,  the  outer 
flaps  being  kept  in  perfect  alignment  under  firm  and 
evenly  applied  pressures  until  thoroughly  dried. 
Gummed  Paper  Tape 

Three-inch,  sixty-pound  gummed  kraft  paper  tape 
manufactured  by  a  member  of  the  Association  was 


IV.  PERFORMANCE  OF  TESTS 
All  of  the  boxes  tested  were  received  at  the  labor¬ 
atory  flat.  They  were  set  up,  loaded,  closed  and 
marked  before  the  tests. 

Each  box  was  placed  in  identically  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  small  revolving  drum,  from  which  the  pyra¬ 
mid  hazard  had  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  results  more  uniform,  and  tested  to  failure,  or 
spilling  of  its  contents,  records  being  made  of  first  cut, 
or  break  in  any  of  the  scores,  first  knockouts,  or  com¬ 
plete  break  across  a  score,  and  other  damage  of  inter¬ 
est  in  considering  the  results. 

V.  RESULTS  OF  TESTS 
The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  below  in  tabular 
form  for  simplicity  and  for  easy  comparisons.  To 
conserve  space  it  was  necessary  to  use  abbreviations 
in  these  tables,  but  all  can  be  understood  readily  after 
perusal  of  the  following  key. 

COMPARISONS 

All  of  the  comparisons  below  are  based  upon  num¬ 
ber  of  drops  to  “first  knockout,”  unless  spilling  oc- 
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curred  before  there  was  a  knockout,  in  which  case  the 
number  of  drops  to  failure  is  used.  Very  similar  re¬ 
sults  would  be  obtained  by  using  number  of  drops  to 
final  failure.  In  each  comparison  the  number  of  drops 
withstood  by  the  silicated  boxes  is  called  100  per  cent 
and  the  others  are  rated  accordingly. 

ON  ALL  TYPES  AND  SIZES  OF  BOXES  TESTED 

Closed  with  silicate  only  (24  tests) . 100 

Closed  with  tape  only  (24  tests) . ...157 

Closed  with  silicate  and  tape  (24  tests) . 163 

ON  BOXES  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  CANS 


Number  of 

For  48  For  24  For  6  tests  for 


Closure — 

No.l  cans 

No.2  cans 

No.lO  cans 

Total 

each  size 

Silicate  only 

100 

100 

100 

100 

8 

Tape  only 

159 

166 

132 

157 

8 

Silicate  and  Tape  155 

175 

150 

163 

8 

ON  CORRUGATED 

STRAWBOARD  BOXES 

ONLY 

Number  of 

For  48 

For  24 

For  6 

tests  for 

Closure — 

No.l  cans 

No.2  cans 

No.lO  cans 

Total 

each  size 

Silicate  only 

100 

100 

100 

100 

4 

Tape  only 

184 

241 

171 

205 

4 

Silicate  and  Tape  126 

180 

133 

150 

4 

ON  SOLID  FIBRE  BOXES  ONLY 


Number  of 


For  48 

For  24 

For  6 

tests  for 

Closure —  No.l  cans 

No.2  cans 

No.lO  cans 

Total 

each  size 

Silicate  only 

100 

100 

100 

100 

4 

Tape  only 

133 

114 

96 

117 

4 

Silicate  and  Tape 

186 

171 

165 

175 

4 

VII.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  above  summaries  of  the  results  of  the  tests 
.show,  averaging  all  sizes  and  types  of  boxes,  that 
closure  with  tape  alone  increases  the  durability  of  the 
boxes  57  per  cent  over  closure  with  silicate  alone,  and 
that  reinforcement  of  the  silicate  closure  with  tape  in¬ 
creases  the  durability  of  the  boxes  63  per  cent. 

Analyzing  the  results,  we  find  that  the  use  of  tape 
alone  or  of  tape  as  reinforcement  of  silicate  produced 
stronger  boxes  than  closures  with  silicate  alone  in 
every  size  and  type  of  box  tested,  except  that  the 
taped  solid  fibre  boxes  for  six  No.  10  cans  averaged 
one-half  drop  less  than  the  corresponding  silicated 
boxes.  It  is  quite  probable  that  on  higher  test  boxes 
(such  as  should  be  used  for  carrying  six  No.  10  cans) 
the  taped  boxes  would  prove  considerably  stronger 
than  the  silicated  boxes  in  this  size  and  type  also. 

On  the  corrugated  strawboard  boxes  the  taped 
closure  produced  twice  the  durability  of  the  silicated 
closure.  The  results  as  a  whole  indicated  very  mate¬ 
rial  increases  in  the  durability  of  fibre  boxes  by  the 
use  of  taped  closures  instead  of  unreinforced  silicated 
closures. 

CANNING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 
By  W.  STEVENSON,  J.  P. 

IT  is  a  sore  point  with  New  Zealanders  that  their 
country  is  often  confused  with  Australia,  which  is 
their  nearest  neighbor  of  any  size,  but  is  distant 
four  days’  journey  by  steamer.  I  will,  therefore,  com¬ 
mence  this  article  by  giving  a  few  facts. 

Area  of  New  Zealand,  103,285  square  miles.  (Area 
of  England  and  Wales,  appended  for  comparison, 
58,324  square  miles.) 

New  Zealand  stretches  nearly  1,000  miles  north 
and  south  and  so  includes  a  wide  variety  of  climate, 
ranging  practically  from  sub-tropical  in  North  Auck¬ 
land,  where  citrus  fruits  are  grown,  to  something  much 
more  temperate  in  the  south.  Otago  in  the  south  grows 


very  fine  apricots  and  other  stone  fruits,  besides  goose¬ 
berries,  black  currants,  etc. 

The  total  population  of  New  Zealand  is  just  under 
one  and  a  half  millions  and,  while  it  will  support  many 
millions  more  people,  it  will  never  carry  the  population 
of  England,  because  much  of  it  is  very  mountainous. 
It  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  as  is  shown  by 
the  principal  exports  for  the  year  1926,  as  appended 
below : 

Wool,  value  of  12,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

Butter,  value  of  9,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

Cheese,  value  of  6,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

Frozen  lamb  and  mutton,  value  of  8,025,000 
pounds  sterling. 

You  will  note  that  this  is  not  a  complete  list  of 
exports,  but  the  chief  items  only. 

Manufacturing  in  New  Zealand  is  curtailed  by  the 
Arbitration  Act  passed  many  years  ago;  it  was  her¬ 
alded  as  an  act  to  prevent  strikes,  but  it  has  never 
done  so,  though  it  has  steadily  raised  wages.  The  only 
industry  that  it  does  not  affect  directly  to  any  extent 
is  farming,  but  of  course  it  affects  it  indirectly  in  a 
thousand  ways. 

From  a  list  of  factory  workers  grouped  according 
to  wages  compiled  for  the  year  1925  the  following  may 
be  gleaned: 

The  largest  group  of  males  received  between  95s 
and  100s  per  week. 

The  next  largest  group  received  between  90s  and 

95s. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  males  was 
£4.8.7. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  females  was 
£1.18.9. 

At  the  same  time  New  Zealand  must  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  workers’  paradise  at  present,  because  it  has 
its  own  unemployment  problem. 

In  the  canning  world,  the  largest  operations  are 
in  meat  canning.  In  this  line  New  Zealand  does  an 
export  business  to  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  where 
cattle  and  sheep  are  practically  non-existent,  and  also 
to  England  and  other  places. 

I  will  commence  with  the  North  and  work  down. 
In  Auckland  there  are  three  fairly  large  meat-canning 
factories — Hellaby  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Westfield  Freezing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Auckland  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.  The  St. 
George  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  also  a  complete  factory  in  Auck¬ 
land,  and  its  chief  line  there  at  present  is  pea  canning. 

There  is  also  a  jam  and  fruit  canning  factory  in 
Auckland,  run  under  the  name  of  Thompson  &  Hills, 
Ltd.,  and  this  is  one  of  the  two  New  Zealand  factories 
bought  up  in  recent  years  by  the  Henry  Jones  Co-op., 
Ltd.,  of  Australia.  This  company  owns  a  number  of 
factories  in  Australia. 

The  three  meat  canneries  mentioned  above  use 
practically  nothing  but  soldered  cans.  A  few  years 
ago  Hellaby  Co.,  Ltd.,  tried  out  the  double-seamed 
cans,  but  changed  back  in  a  hurry  to  soldered  can.'^ 
after  a  rather  disastrous  experience  with  their  goods. 
As  most  of  their  goods  are  exported  to  really  tropical 
countries,  this  rather  bears  out  a  theory  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s — that  the  rolled-in  can  is  not  a  successful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  tropical  countries.  Of  course,  it  is  so  used  to 
some  extent,  but  the  writer  would  like  to  know  the 
experience  of,  say  salmon  canneries,  which  export  their 
goods  all  over  the  world.  Though  one  seldom  sees  a 
fruit  can  that  is  not  double-seamed  top  and  bottom,  it 
is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  faulty  double-seaming,  that 
may  just  pass  on  fruit  cans,  would  never  do  for  meat 
or  fish. 
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Both  Hellaby  &  Co.  and  the  Auckland  Meat  Co. 
run  a  number  of  butcher  shops  in  connection  with  their 
canneries;  the  Westfield  Co.  runs  a  freezing  works  as 
its  main  activity. 

Thompson  &  Hills  can  tomatoes,  tomato  soups  and 
bottle  tomato  sauce  in  conjunction  with  their  jam  and 
fruit  canning.  This  firm  uses  double-seamed  cans 
solely. 

The  St.  George  Co.  uses  the  double-seamed  cans 
practically  throughout.  Their  main  factory  and  head 
office  are  in  the  town  of  Dunedin,  which  is  the  chief 
town  of  Otago,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  South  Island 
of  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  family-owned  concern,  belong¬ 
ing  to  two  related  families — the  Irvines  and  the  Ste- 
vensons. 

In  addition  to  the  factories  at  Auckland  and  Dune¬ 
din,  the  St.  George  has  several  smaller  factories  situ¬ 
ated  in  smaller  towns. 

In  Wellington,  the  Gear  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  a  large  ex¬ 
port  freezing  works  and  some  retail  butcher  shops.  It 
has  also  a  small  cannery  in  connection  with  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  uses  soldered  cans  throughout. 

In  Nelson  there  is  Kirkpatricks,  Ltd. — the  other 
of  the  two  canneries  bought  out  by  the  Henry  Jones 
Co-op.,  Ltd.,  of  Australia.  This  cannery  packs  prac¬ 
tically  he  same  lines  as  Thompson  and  Hills,  of  Auck¬ 
land,  New  Zealand. 

The  New  Zealand  Refrigerating  Co.,  with  head 
office  in  Christchurch,  cans  a  good  many  sheep  tongues 
as  a  side  line  to  its  frozen  meat  exporting  operations. 
This  company  uses  double-seamed  cans. 

The  St.  George  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dunedin,  packs  a  wider 
range  of  goods  than  any  of  the  others  It  packs  a  great 
variety  of  fancy  meats,  ranging  from  Scotch  Haggis 
in  cans  to  steak  and  oyster  pies.  It  also  cans  beef, 
mutton,  sheep  tongues,  ox  tongues,  and  packs  meat 
and  fish  paste  in  cans  and  jars.  In  fish,  it  cans  white- 
bait,  oysters  and  rock  lobster.  It  cans  a  wide  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  it  also  makes  all  varieties 
of  jams.  In  addition  to  this,  it  makes  rice-starch, 
lemon-peel  and  a  few  other  lines.  In  some  of  its  liter¬ 
ature  it  sets  out  that  it  makes  42  different  lines  divided 
into  437  sizes  and  varieties. 

There  are  a  few  other  small  canneries  operating. 

The  reason  why  all  these  canneries  are  either  at¬ 
tached  to  other  businesses,  or  have  so  many  different 
lines,  is  of  course  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  turnover 
with  only  a  million  and  a  half  of  population  to  work  on. 
It  also  follows  from  the  lack  of  turnover  that  a  factory 
could  not  carry  its  skilled  labor  over  a  dead  season, 
but  must  find  employment  for  them  the  year  round. 

Unlabelled  goods  are  unknown  in  New  Zealand, 
for  each  factory  has  its  proprietary  label  and  sticks 
to  it.  All  canneries  make  their  own  cans,  because  they 
could  not  buy  them  outside  when  operations  started. 

Most  of  them  keep  a  staff  of  salesmen  and  sell 
their  packs  direct  to  retailers  and  wholesalers;  some 
of  them  distribute  through  wholesalers  only.  Thus  it 
follows  that  the  canneries  carry  their  stocks  through 
the  year. 

Freights  are  an  important  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade.  These  are  naturally  high  in  a  country 
of  large  area  with  a  small  population. 

High  wages  have  forced  manufacturers  to  buy  the 
best  of  machinery  wherever  it  could  be  profitably 
worked;  hence  the  St.  Georges  Company  used  double- 
seamers  before  they  were  in  use  in  England. 

Chain  stores  are  not  unknown.  There  is  a  chain 
of  over  twenty  operating  in  and  around  Wellington, 


and  there  are  a  few  elsewhere.  In  Wellington  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  other  stores  are  trying  to  keep  their  end  up 
by  a  method  of  partial  combined  buying,  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  the  necessary  loyalty  and  efficiency 
without  a  closer  co-operation  than  the  inherent  jeal¬ 
ousy  will  allow. 

An  article  on  canning  in  New  Zealand  is  hardly 
complete  without  some  special  mention  of  whitebait 
canning,  which  is  referred  to  above,  as  one  of  the  St. 
George  lines.  This  fish  is  quite  unique  to  New  Zealand 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  whitebaits  existing  in 
any  other  country.  It  is  the  fry  of  a  very  small  fish 
and  is  quite  transparent  before  cooking.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  great  delicacy  by  New  Zealanders,  who  pay 
retail  up  to  6s  per  pound  for  it  raw — ^thus  it  is  not  a 
cheap  article  when  canned,  though  not  as  expensive 
as  one  might  expect  under  the  circumstances.  In  cook¬ 
ing  it  is  generally  mixed  with  an  egg  batter  and  fried. 
The  canned  article  may  be  served  in  this  way.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  salmon  in  that  it  runs  for  about  three 
months  in  the  year  and  then  disappears. 

The  native  population  of  New  Zealand,  the  Maoris, 
are  the  most  expert  fishermen.  I  have  seen  them  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  their  stages  in  dug-out  canoes — now  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Arriving  there,  the  Maori 
takes  his  stand  at  one  endjDf  his  staging,  set  on  the 
swampy  edge  of  the  river.  About  a  foot  below  the 
water  surface  he  has  a  peeled  bough  of  a  tree,  against 
which  he  can  see  the  small  fish  as  they  swim  against 
the  current.  When  a  shoal  passes  he  proceeds  to  the 
other  end  and  gently  dips  in  his  net — a  butter-muslin 
net  about  six  feet  long  with  a  mouth  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter  and  on  the  end  of  a  pole  about 
ten  feet  long.  He  brings  this  along  gently  till  he 
scoops  up  the  shoal  of  fish.  The  Maoris  used  to  sun¬ 
dry  this  fish  before  the  era  of  the  white  man.  Unfor¬ 
tunately — like  the  Maori  himself — this  fish  is  gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  extinct. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES  MUST  BE  PROPERLY 
MARKED  TO  ENTER  MARTINIQUE,  F.  W.  I. 


DIFFICULTIES  which  have  recently  arisen  in  re¬ 
gard  to  importation  of  vegetables  into  Martinique 
make  it  imperative  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
American  exporters  the  French  requirement  regarding 
the  stamping  of  ^11  containers  of  canned  vegetables  to 
show  the  country  of  origin,  according  to  a  report  of 
June  26  from  W.  S.  Reineck,  Ameriacn  Consul  at  Mar¬ 
tinique. 

The  French  regulations  provide  that  containers  of 
sardines,  canned  vegetables  and  prunes  must  bear  a 
stamp,  in  raised  or  sunk  letters  and  in  Latin  charac¬ 
ters  of  not  less  than  4  millimeters  height,  showing  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  merchandise  contained  in 
them.  This  stamp  must  be  on  the  tin  and  away  from 
any  label  or  legend  of  any  kind.  It  should  be  on  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  tin,  if  possible. 

With  regard  to  prunes,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
regulation  finds  application  in  Martinique  (in  practice 
at  least)  only  when  the  prunes  are  in  tin  or  glass  con¬ 
tainers.  Those  imported  in  small  wooden  boxes  or 
cases  have  been  held  not  to  be  subject  to  the  above  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  regulation  regarding  stamping,  as  indicated 
above,  applies  only  to  vegetables  canned  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  state  or  in  their  own  juice.  Pickled  goods,  sauces, 
canned  fruits  and  canned  milk,  are  not  subject  to  this 
requirement. 
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Improved  Brueh  Finiaher 


Speaking  of 
FINISHERS 

THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 


Indiana  Paddle  Finiaher 


Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Corn  Shakers 
Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
Wilters 
Pulp  Pumps 
Steam  Traps 
Steel  Stools 
Enameled  Pails 
Enameled  Pipe 


Kook- More  Koils 

Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 

Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 

Indiana  Pulpers 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 


[AH( 


Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 
Peeling  Knives 
Fire  Pots 
Soldering  Steels, 

Copper  and  Monel  Pulp — 
Dippers 

Open  and  Closed  Retorts 

Steam  Cranes 

Clevo  Metallic  Coating 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

“CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


CALIFORNIA 

To  Build  Cannery — Work  will  start  at  once  in  Al¬ 
varado  on  the  construction  of  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant  for  the  Island  Packing  Corporation.  A 
spur  track  will  be  laid  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  H.  L. 
Klue  will  be  manager. 


New  Plant  Opens — The  Cutler-Lobingier  Cannery 
at  Fullerton,  Cal.,  will  open  within  a  few  days  for  three 
months’  run  on  tomatoes.  The  plants  of  the  company 
at  Pomona  and  Ontario  will  also  can  tomatoes  this 
season. 

FLORIDA 

Organizes  New  Company — The  Orlando  Canning 
Company,  Orlando,  Fla.,  is  being  incorporated  for 
$50,000  paid  in  capital,  and  have  recently  placed  their 
contract  for  their  building,  between  the  Schleigh  Boule¬ 
vard  and  the  A.  C.  L.  Railway  tracks,  covering  15,000 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  company  expects  to  be  ready 
to  begin  packing  grapefruit  by  November  15th. 

Mr.  Shaver,  the  president  and  general  manager  of 
this  company,  is  an  experienced  canner  and  in  recent 
years  has  been  asociated  with  Shaver  Brothers  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  D.  W.  Tungate  is  vice-president,  and 
A.  D.  Zachery  secretary-treasurer. 


Cannery  Wanted — The  Volusia  County  Farmer,  a 
paper  published  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  is  making 
every  effort  to  have  a  reputable  concern  establish  a 
cannery  in  this  vincinity  and  claims  that  both  farmers 
and  busines  men  are  eager  for  it  and  ready  to  back  it. 
The  publisher  will  be  glad  to  inform  anyone  as  to  what 
has  been  done  towards  establishing  a  cannery. 

IOWA 

Operating  New  Cannery — A  new  cannery  and 
warehouse  has  been  constructed  by  the  V.  F.  Farmer 
Company  at  Audubon,  at  a  cost  of  $9,000.  The  old 
plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  will  now  renew  operations  for  the  first  time  since 
the  blaze. 

INDIANA 

Overhauling  Machinery — Carroon  &  Company,  of 
Fowder,  Ind.,  are  overhauling  machinery  in  preparation 
for  a  big  corn  pack. 

Considerable  improving  was  done  at  the  plant  this 
spring  and  summer  including  landscaping  on  the  lawn 
at  the  general  offices  that  adds  much  beauty  to  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  Other  improvements  are  planned  for  the 
future. 

KENTUCKY 

Offer  Free  Rent — Brodhead  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  secured  from  F.  F.  Robbins  a  suitable  location  for  a 
cannery  which  consists  of  a  building,  water  and  a  pri¬ 
vate  sidetrack.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  offer¬ 
ing  free  rent  to  any  canning  company,  and  acreage  will 
be  guaranteed. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tomato  Canners — A  subsidary  to  the  Southwest 
Power  Company,  the  McAlester  Canning  Company, 
North  McAlester,  Okla.,  was  opened  this  year,  canning 
tomatoes  under  the  “Choctaw”  label.  W.  H.  Hoodner 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

OREGON 

Cannery  Burns — A  fire  at  Lebanon,  Ore.,  which 
started  in  the  engine  room  of  the  Oregon  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  completely  destroyed  that  plant,  and  also  the 
plant  of  the  Hammond  Lumber  Company. 

TRI-STATES 

Storm  Damages  Jersej^  Crops — George  E.  Diament, 
of  Cedarville,  N.  J.,  spent  two  days  this  week  calling  on 
friends  in  Delaware  and  the -Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land.  George  says  the  storm  badly  damaged  crops  in 
his  vicinity. 


Federal  Warehouse — W.  L.  Harris,  of  Wyoming, 
Del.,  has  established  the  first  Federal  Warehouse  in 
Delaware.  It  is  located  at  Dover  and  will  be  operated 
under  the  name  of  the  Delmarva  Warehouses,  Inc. 


Tomatoes  Damaged  50  Per  Cent — J.  Roland  Stew¬ 
art,  of  Cambridge,  Md.,  says  that  the  storm  has  dam¬ 
aged  his  tomatoes  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  that  his 
season  will  be  quite  short  owing  to  the  premature 
ripening  of  the  fruit. 


Corn  Canning  Started — Corn  canning  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  began  on  the  15th  in  a  small  way,  but  it  will 
be  another  week  before  the  canners  will  be  busy.  The 
canners  at  Easton,  Ridgely,  Trappe  and  a  few  other 
places  had  small  runs  this  week. 


Using  New  Machinery — F.  Hall  Wrightson  has  in¬ 
stalled  -some  special  corn  machinery  in  his  plant  at 
Easton,  being  the  first  canner  in  the  Tri-States  to  use 
this  type  of  machinery. 


Ready  to  Go — S.  E.  W.  Friel  &  Son,  of  Queenstown, 
have  their  plant  in  readiness  to  pack  corn,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


Remodeled  Plant — R.  G.  Charles  has  remodeled  his 
his  corn  plant  and  will  operate  on  a  large  scale. 

WASHINGTON 

Dehydrating  Plant — Ground  has  been  broken  at 
Proser,  Wash.,  for  a  $10,000  plant  to  be  constructed 
for  the  Valley  Evaporators,  Inc. 

The  building  will  be  40  to  100  feet  in  dimensions 
with  sufficient  height  to  accommodate  an  outlay  of  mod¬ 
ern  dehydrating  machinery.  Two  wings  will  be  built 
on  each  end  for  storage  purposes,  one  being  designed 
to  hold  finished  products  and  the  other  being  con¬ 
structed  as  a  receiving  section. 
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Now  Is  The  Time 


to  take  those  vital  precautions  which 
are  so  essential  to  a  successful  can¬ 
ning  season. 


You  cannot  safely  disregard  the  fact 
that  your  property  is  subject  to  loss 
by  fire. 

A  serious  fire  now  or  at  any  time 
during  the  canning  season  would  be 
disastrous  unless  you  were  protected 
by  adequate  fire  insurance.  Such 
protection  is  an  absolute  promise 
that  you  would  be  reimbursed  for 
any  fire  loss  you  might  sustain. 

This  protection  is  provided  by 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  low  net  cost  averaging  62c  below 
the  ordinary  rates. 

At  this  low  cost  you  cannot  afford  to 
take  chances  with  an  insufficient 
amount  of  protection. 

Write  or  wire  at  once  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  insurance  you  need  to  protect 
your  increasing  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


It  Can’t  Be  Done ! 


You  can  never 

duction  is 

secured  through  efficient  up-to-date 
machinery ! 

Anderson-Bamgrover  Machinery  will  give 
you  greater  production  with  less  labor.  A-B’s 
labor  saving  will  surprise  you. 

Anderson-Barngrover  cooking  machinery  will 
cook  your  product  more  satisfactorily  with 
less  steam  consumption.  We  can  site  instan¬ 
ces  where  the  saving  has  actually  reached  55% . 

Labor  saved  and  steam  saved  means  actual 
money  saved.  Money  saved  means  greater 
profits  in  your  business.  Then,  too,  there’s 
the  added  profit  that  comes  from  better 
quality. 

Anderson-Barngrover  representatives  can 
show  you  how  to  get  greater  production  and 
better  quality  with  lower  production  costs. 

WRITE  OUR  NEAREST  OFFICE  TODAY. 

Note:  A-B  Cookrooms  require  only  half  the 
usual  boiler  capacity. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO. 

Factory  and  Qeneral  Offices:  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Third  &  Dillon  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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CHESAPEAKE  BAY  FISH  NUMBER  200  SPECIES 


Output  Per  Mile  Exceeds  That  of  New  England  Waters 


(From  The  U.  S.  Daily.) 

HE  brakish  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  produce 
per  square  mile  more  than  three  times  as  much 
fish  as  Georges  Bank,  the  famous  ocean  fishing 
grounds  off  the  New'  England  Coast,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  on  August  14.  The  statement  fol¬ 
low's  in  full  text: 

“Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  contain  about 
2,700  square  miles  and  produce  about  11  tons  of  fish 
per  square  mile,  whereas  Georges  Bank  with  an  area 
of  about  7,000  square  miles  produces  only  three  tons 
to  the  square  mile. 

“More  than  50,000,000  pounds  of  edible  fish  are 
annually  taken  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  addition  up 
to  300,000,000  pounds  of  menhaden.  The  value  of  the 
former  is  more  than  $3,000,000,  while  the  products  of 
the  menhaden  industry,  chiefly  foodstuffs,  amounts  to 
another  $2,000,000.  About  40,000  persons,  the  bulletin 
shows,  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  activity  connected 
wdth  (Chesapeake  Bay  fishing.  The  property,  boats  and 
gear  of  the  commercial  fisheries  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  around  $12,000,000,  while  that  of  the  men¬ 
haden  industry  is  about  $5,000,000. 

“More  than  200  distinct  species  of  fish  have  been 
recorded  as  inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake. 
After  the  first  of  November  practically  all  of  these  dis¬ 
appear,  leaving  only  a  few  species  such  as  the  rock 
cod,  the  white  perch  and  the  common  eel.  Just  where 
these  fish  migrate  to  even  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ex¬ 
perts  do  not  profess  to  know.  The  shad  and  the  her¬ 
ring  are  the  first  to  come  back  after  their  winter  so¬ 
journ.  The  former  fish  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  Bay 
and  represents  fully  half  of  the  value  of  the  total  catch 
each  year.  In  point  of  quantity  the  alewife  easily 
ranks  first. 

“With  the  exception  of  the  sea  bass  and  the  tau- 
tog,  which  are  caught  by  hand,  practically  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  fishing  in  Chesapeake  Bay  is  done  with  nets, 
the  pound  net  being  the  most  widely  used.” 

MARKET  FOR  CANNED  FRUIT  AT  GLASGOW, 
SCOTLAND 


WHILE  at  present  the  larger  American  packers 
of  foodstuffs  are  well  represented  on  the  local 
market,  it  is  thought  possible  that  expansion 
might  be  made  in  certain  lines,  more  particularly 
canned  fruits,  according  to  a  report  of  July  11,  from 
American  Consular  Clerk  J.  Forrest  Ingle,  at  Glasgow. 
Australian  and  South  African  packers  have  increased 
their  sales  volume  in  this  line  considerably  during  the 
past  year,  in  some  cases  at  the  expense  of  American 
products.  Due  to  an  extensive  campaign  to  promote 
the  sale  of  Empire  fruits  and  other  products,  more 
canned  fruit  is  being  consumed,  and  if  American  pack¬ 
ers  can  put  their  product  on  the  market  at  Glasgow  at 
as  low  a  figure  as  the  Australian  or  South  African 
peaches  are  offered,  no  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  trade  that  sales  of  the  American  product 
can  be  increased  considerably. 

Peaches,  pears,  pineapples  and  apricots  are  the 
princinal  sellers.  Less  important  may  be  listed  plums, 
cherries,  loganberries,  raspberries,  etc.  The  principal 
source  of  cherries  is  Italy,  and  this  is  practically  the 


only  canned  fruit  supplied  to  any  extent  by  Continental 
European  packers.  The  prices  below  are  the  current 
wholesale  prices  at  Glasgow  for  fruit  of  American 
pack,  except  where  otherwise  noted.  Empire  fruits 
are  quoted  at  from  12c  to  24c  per  case  cheaper  than 
the  prices  shown  here.  This  is  possible  on  account  of 
preferential  rates  of  duty. 


Size  of  Tin 

Per  dozen 

Tins 

Apricots  . 

.  21/2 

$2.00 

to 

$3.22 

1 

1.52 

to 

1.82 

Peaches  . 

.  2i/y 

1.94 

to 

2.61 

1 

1.46 

to 

1.58 

Peaches  (sliced) . 

.  2V2 

2.00 

to 

2.61 

Pears  . 

.  2i/> 

2.85 

to 

3.46 

1 

1.88 

to 

2.12 

Pineapple  (Hawaiian) .... 

.  2i/> 

2.55 

to 

2.67 

9  oz. 

1.52 

Loganberries  . 

.  2 

2.25 

to 

2.49 

British  Malayan  pineapple,  packed  in  No.  11/2  tins 
are  offered  here  at  from  $1.19  to  $1.23  per  dozen. 

On  all  the  above  fruits,  a  reduction  of  from  8c  to 
12c  is  offered  on  each  case  for  purchases  of  ten  or 
more  cases. 

Canned  fruits  are  becoming  a  more  staple  article 
of  food  with  classes  in  Scotland  who  formerly  de¬ 
pended  upon  evaporated  an^,  dehydrated  fruit  and  such 
articles  as  sago,  rice  and  tapicoa  for  dessert.  A  vast 
market  still  lies  virtually  untapped  among  the  poorer 
classes  who  must  yet  choose  the  cheaper  foods.  Should 
their  purchasing  power  be  increased,  or  prices  fall  to 
their  buying  level,  they  would,  without  doubt,  more 
than  double  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  in 
Scotland. 

DEFENDS  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CANNED 
PINEAPPLE 


E  are  glad  to  give  space  to  the  following  letter 
“11  Broadway,  New  York, 

August  17,  1928. 

The  Editor, 

‘The  Canning  Trade,’ 

107  South  Frederick  Street, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Dear  Sir: 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  statement 
in  your  issue  of  June  11th  dealing  with  the  matter 
of  South  African  Pineapple.  It  contains  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  report  of  the  American  Consul,  C.  M. 
P.  Cross,  at  Capetown,  who,  inter  alia,  states  that 
‘the  3rd  grade  Californian  pack  is  on  the  whole 
better  in  uniformity,  appearance,  syrup  and  flavor 
than  the  best  of  the  South  African.’ 

A  comparison  between  the  two  brands  is,  of 
course,  largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the 
statement  above  quoted  is  not  in  accordance  with 
opinions  personally  expressed  to  me  by  leading 
importers  and  brokers  in  Canada,  where  increas¬ 
ing  quantities  of  the  South  African  canned  pine¬ 
apple  are  being  sold. 

I,  myself,  have  made  a  careful  comparison, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  every 
respect  the  South  African  product  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  best  Hawaiian;  and,  further¬ 
more,  in  my  opinion  (which  is  also  confirmed  by 
men  in  the  trade),  the  South  African  product  has 
a  fuller  flavor.  The  same  applies  to  the  fresh 
pineapple. 
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I  wish  to  assure  you  that  this  letter  is  not 
intended  to  detract  from  the  undoubtedly  high 
reputation  which  the  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple 
enjoys,  but  you  will  appreciate  that  I  cannot  allow 
to  pass  unanswered  such  a  sweeping  and  unjusti¬ 
fied  statement  as  is  contained  in  the  report  above 
mentioned.  Yours  faithfully, 

ERIC  H.  LOUW, 

Trade  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada.” 

SALMON  PACK  LARGER  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

British  Columbia’s  salmon  pack  is  running 
larger  this  year.  Dominion  statistics  reveal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  recently  made  public  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  upon  a  report  from  Con¬ 
sul  Harold  S.  Tewell,  at  Vancouver.  The  full  text  of 
the  statement  follows: 

Up  to  July  21  the  pack  exceeded  that  on  July  23, 
1927,  by  12,889  cases.  With  the  exception  of  springs 
all  species  recorded  increases  over  last  year’s  pack. 

Up  to  July  21  canneries  on  the  Naas  River,  Skeena 
River,  Rivers  Inlet,  Smith’s  Inlet,  Fraser  River  and  in 
District  No.  3  reported  a  pack  of  151,637  cases,  com¬ 
pared  with  138,748  cases  on  July  23  last  year  and 
192,765  cases  on  July  24,  1926.  The  sockeye  pack  on 
July  21  totaled  112,116  cases,  whereas  on  July  23  a 
year  ago  it  amounted  to  106,088  cases,  and  on  July  24, 
1926,  122,925  cases. 

The  pack  of  springs,  steelheads,  cohoes,  pinks,  and 
chums  on  Rivers  and  Smith’s  Inlet  amounted  to  3,101 
cases  on  June  21,  1928,  2,165  cases  on  July  23,  1927, 
and  3,331  cases  on  July  24,  1926. 


The  pack  of  salmon  on  Rivers  Inlet  is  the  largest 
in  the  past  three  years,  amounting  to  51,495  cases, 
compared  with  41,770  on  July  23,  1927,  and  51,297  on 
July  24,  1926.  Of  the  pack  this  year  48,923  cases  were 
sockeye. 

On  Smith’s  Inlet  of  a  total  pack  of  32,412  cases 
31,883  cases  were  sockeye.  This  district  shows  the 
largest  increase  in  pack  of  any  district  in  the  province, 
but  23,530  cases  having  been  put  up  by  July  23,  1927, 
and  18,067  cases  on  July  24,  1927.  On  the  Naas  River 
pinks  lead  the  pack  this  year  with  10,454  cases  in  a 
total  of  15,  662  cases.  The  pack  of  pinks  on  Naas 
River  on  July  24,  1926,  was  10,970  cases,  on  July  23, 
1927,  but  882  cases. 

A  Line-up  for  Economy 

Ill  Tomato  Operations 

Washing  and  Scalding  equip- 
ment  frequently  repr«ents  an 

•  stall  Monarchs.  _  ^ 

D  M  XMT  L  ^  .  lomaio  oealder 

Rotary  Wa,h,r  Send  for  booklet. 


Tomato  ScaUer 


S.O.  Randall’S  Son 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


;  MONARCH : 


GRADE  YOUR  PACK 


PEAS,  CORN  AND  TOMATOES 


PROFITABLE  SALES 


0  0  0  0  0 


00 000000 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 


CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADE 


«UM«ed  amd  gr»Jid  m  ircvdMK*  vitli  iW  lUcMrntnJ^  ai  the  tVf 


XC  O  C  'J  *«•  C-  C  'v'  ’ '■ 


Our  certification  a  guarantee  to  buyer  and  seller 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


ajjjjjlljjllllllllMIIIMBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBRBIBBIBHBMHIMMHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlTmnHmlmmflllllllllllllllllllllllli;  |=| 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Appearance  counts.  Dress  up 
your  can  with  an  artistic  Gamse 
Label. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

L  i  tho^aphez's 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


E  ^iMininiuiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiimiHtiiiiiiniiiiiiHiiiimmiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiimitiiiiiiiiiiiimmiitiHiimtiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiHin  i| 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  String  Bean  Cutter. 

1  No.  10  Syruper. 

4  Peerless  Huskers. 

2  Invincible  Huskers. 

Address  Box  A-1591  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Catsup  Lines  complete,  which  includes 
(6)  No.  804  A-Adriance  Hand  Cappers,  (2)  18  Tube 
Haller  Fillers,  (4)  Ermold  Labelers  and  necessary 
Conveyors.  This  equipment  is  located  at  Delaware 
shipping  point. 

Address  Box  A-1600  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— One  gallon,  one  standard  Syruper  new, 
never  been  used. 

Ayars  Machine  Co. 

Salem,  N.  J. 


Machinery — Wanted 

WANTED— One  four  pocket  Corn  Filler  for  No.  1  cans. 

Address  Box  A-1601  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

_ To  Represent  Canners 

We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia,  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  1 
Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE-  ^ 

Modern  Canning  and  Cold  Storage  Plant  fully  equip¬ 
ped,  now  in  operation  in  heart  of  proven  agricultural 
section  of  Florida.  Follow  the  trend  of  big  business 
and  come  South  and  save  production  costs — benefit  by 
low  labor  costs,  low  fuel  costs  and  opportunity  to 
operate  twelve  months  each  year.  Write  today  for 
full  information. 

Address  Box  A-1599,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Rent — Canning  Factory 

FOR  RENT- The  Tomato  Canning  House  at  Warwick, 
Cecil  County,  Maryland.  Shipping  Point  Middletown, 
Delaware.  Capacity  30,000  Cases  No.  2  Tomatoes. 
Adequate  acreage  tomatoes  for  capacity  business  this 
year.  Very  superior  quality  raw  stock.  Abundant 
local  labor  also  local  superintendent  if  desired.  Rental 
1  cent  per  case.  This  factory  is  equipped  with  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  ready  to  run,  except  can  closing  mac¬ 
hines. 

John  S.  McDaniel  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Easton,  Md. 

Agents  for  Owners. 


FOR  SALE— Three  Kern  Finishers.  In  first  class  con¬ 
dition. 


Edgar  F.  Hurff, 
Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Two  No.  128  Max  Ams  Sanitary  Can 
Closing  Machines.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
National  Can  Co.,  121  N.  Caroline  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 

Unusual  opportunity  to  lease  cannery  and  oyster  pack¬ 
ing  house,  where  three  great  highways  meet  three 
deepwater  rivers.  Shipping  facilities  excellent. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson 

West  Point,  Va. 


Positions— Wanted 


FOR  SALE- 

One  Little  Giant  Baling  Press  $50.00  f.o.b.  Lewiston, 
Me.  One  5x12  American  Deep  Well  Pump.  Used  one 
season  $60.00  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Me. 

Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  Box  407,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED—  Position  as  Superintendent-Processor  in  up-to-date 
Cannery,  where  promotion  will  be  possible.  Age  38  years, 
American  with  twenty  years  experience  in  canning  products,  ten 
years  of  which  time  I  have  been  Manager-Superintendent.  Am 
steadily  employed  and  references  are  available. 

Address  Box  B-1588  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


t 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl’ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS,  192A 

(REEVES  TransmihMtm) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Cutters 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Viners 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Conveyors  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufactarsrs  ot  ^  ^ 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  > 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELIN6  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  nill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices  PATENTED 

’ENTED  and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUAUTY 

Our  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  Quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


OAIM  F>RIOES 


1928  Season  Prices 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the 
following  term  contract  prices^  F.O.B.  Its 
factories,  for  Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary 
Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States: 


No. 

1  .ize . 

.  $14.85 

No. 

2  “  . 

.  20.67 

No. 

. 

.  26.06 

No. 

3  “  . 

.  28.14 

No. 

10  “  . 

.  62.21 

American  Can  Co. 


The  Livingston  County 
Canning  Co. 

HEMLOCK,  N.  Y. 

Operated  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
last  Year.  We  would  refer  all  can- 
ners  to  them  as  to  its  capacity  and 
grading. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  &  Patapeco  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Flavor 
Your 
Product 
Uniformly 

Place  the 
Salt  in  the 
bottom  of 
the  empty 
can.  This 
will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  Salt  Brine  from 
being  washedover  the  can 
when  being  capped  and 
prevent  rusting  instorage. 

Use  "CLEVO”  which  is  heat,  acid  and  rust 
resisting. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimortt  fiffurai  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  J.  Median  it  Co,  •Howard  £,  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  ‘"N.  Y.**  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 

asparagus*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth.  No.  2% . . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . - . . . . 

Larse,  No.  2^~.~...~~..~ . . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . .  - . 

Mediunv  No.  2)4....>».~»~~— 

Small.  No.  2%„.. - -  - 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2%....................~~......~  ~~.~ 

Small,  No.  2H . ...... 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  aq . 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  aq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  aq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS3 


N.  Y. 
t8.65 
t8.60 

ts.ss 

t8.60 


t8.60 


t8.50 

t3.00 

t8.60 

t8.00 


No.  2 
No.  3 


1 . 

...  .60 

.66 

.86 

...  .80 

.86 

...  1.66 

1.00 

...  1.60 

1.70 

. 

...  4.60 

6.00 

BEANS8 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2 . 95 

Standa:rd  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.75 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  5.75 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.25 

Limas,  Fancy  Green,  No.  2 . 

Limas,  Fancy  Green,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard  White  and  Green,  No.  2  1.25 

Standard  White  and  Green,  No.  10  7.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . .  .96 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50 


1.50 


BEETSt 


1.76 


Baby,  No.  2 . . 

12—16,  No.  2 . . . 

16—20,  No.  8 - -  - 

Cut,  No.  2 . . 

Cut.  No.  10 .  4.00 

Whole.  No.  10 -  4.26 

Sliced.  No.  10 . - .  4.60 

CABROTS8 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 4.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Diced.  No.  10 .  4.00 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2.. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2.. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


1.00 

Out 


1.86 

1.26 


1.10 


1.00 


1.20 


4.76 

6.00 


1.10 

4J0 

1.10 

4.60 


1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

1.80 

1.36 

1.60 


1.06 


1.26 

1.00 

.87 . 

1.06  _ 

.971/4  1.16 


HOMINYt 

Standard,  Split,  No.  8....»........... 

Split  No.  10 . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2................................ 

No.  10  . . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES8 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 _ 

PEASO 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co _ _ 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  6  Sieve,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.... 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 
Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN# 

Standard,  No.  8 . 

No.  10 . . 

Squash,  No.  3 . 


1.00  1.16 

8.26  8.60 


.96 

4.50 

1.00 

4.66 


1.25 

6.76 


1.15 

6.10 


1.25 


1.80 
1.16 
1.16 

1.10  _ 

.96  . 

.90  . 

.87%  1.06 


6.60 

6.26 

.76 

.90 


6.00 

4.76 

.70 


1.06 

8.76 

1.30 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 
Balto. 

SAUER  KRAUT# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2% . . . 

No.  3  .  1.00 

No.  10  .  8.26 

SPINACH# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.40 

No.  3 .  1.46 

No.  10  .  4.60 

SUCCOTASH# 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 
No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dri^  Limas 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES# 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2,  f.o.b. . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 


1.20 

6.25 

1.16 


.76 

L26 


.86 

l'.26 


.90 

1.20 

1.26 

4.25 


Standard,  No.  1 . 

.47% 

.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.47% 

.65 

No.  2  . 

.76 

.825 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.72% 

.82 

No.  2%  . 

F.  d.  B.  Ca . . 

. 

No.  3  . 

1.16 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

1.12% 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.00 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

3.60 

3.90 

TOMATO  PUREE# 

Standard  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

. 50 

.66 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

....  8.26 

3.60 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 

. 46 

.60 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

....  8.00 

8.25 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10 .  4.75 

Maryland,  No.  8................. .  ...... 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2%... . 2.60 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.86 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.85 

No.  8  .  6.26 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4’.76 


2.80 

2.76 

8.00 


1.46 


No.  10  . 

.  9.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.40 

.  1.76 

.  12.60 

.  12.K0 

California  Standard  2%s . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

6.76 

1.76 
1.76 


2.80 

11.00 


1.50 

1.80 

1.76 

14.00 


No.  10  .  5.50 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 _ _ _ _ _ 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


1.90 

2.10 


1.20 

1.40 


2.60 

8.00 

8.20 

1.20 

6.75 


1.90 

2.05 

2.86 

1.20 

1.60 


1.76 

1.80 

1.40 

i’.96 


1.90 

1.46 

1.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


N.  Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow.  No.  8 . 

Selected  Yellow.  No.  * . 

Balto. 

1.85 

1.76 

N.  Y. 
1.46 

.90 

Pies,  Unpelled,  No.  3 . 

1.20 

1.10 

Peeled.  No.  8 

1.16 

Unpelled.  No.  10....„.. _  ...,„™.. 

!  ^**. 

:  oioii 

8.76 

1.10 

1.46 

1.50 

4.90 

Peeled.  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  water................ 

No.  8  . 

6^00 

1.06 

1.46 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 
No.  3  . 

...... 

1.76 
1.20 
1.80 
2.16 
2.86 

2.76 

8.76 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2%.. 
Choice  . . 

1.30 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2..„ .  1.76 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10.. 
STRAWBERRIES# 


2.60 

2.25 

2.16 

1.96 

2.00 

9.60 

10.00 


Preserved,  No.  2........ _ _ 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 
Fancy,  No.  2% . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . . 

16  oz . 

17  oz . 

18  oz.  . 

19  oz.  . . . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 

8  oz.  . . . . 

10  oz . . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium  Red,  Tall . . . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1927  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

Oil,  Decorated . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..™ . 
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Drastic  Changes  in  Crop  Conditions  Made,  Recent  Gov¬ 
ernment  Forecasts  Useless — The  Damage  to 
Corn  and  Tomatoes  Heavy — A  Study 
in  String  Bean  Reports — Big 
Fruit  Crops — The 
Market  Dead. 

ISCARD  IT — Under  date  of  August  15th  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  issued  its  Report  of  Condition  of  Truck 
Crops  for  Manufacture,  showing  these  conditions 
f  as  of  August  1st.  Remembering  that  the  country  has 

]  been  subjected  to  the  blasts  of  high  winds  and  actual 

]  tornadoes,  with  deluges  of  rain  since  that  date,  the 

I  figures  given  in  the  report  are  today  worthless.  This 

?  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  Government’s  report,  which 

^  was  possibly  very  correct  at  the  time,  but  a  proper 

\  consideration  of  the  market  possibilities  must  take  into 

*■  consideration  these  later  visitations  of  Nature,  because 

they  have  been  very  severe,  actually  drastic  in  some 
I  cases.  Parts  of  the  Northwest  have  felt  the  effects  of 

I  a  tornado,  with  all  its  accompanying  damages  from 

wind  and  rain,  and  this  could  not  have  permitted  crops 
and  their  possible  outcome  to  remain  unchanged.  Our 
crop  reports  show  this  quite  clearly. 

I  And  the  terrific  storms  of  the  11th  and  12th  in  the 

I  whole  Tri-State  territory  are  now  known  to  have  caused 

\  real  losses  to  canners’  crops,  running  from  25  per  cent 

\  damage  as  a  minimum  up  to  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

And  since  that  storm  there  have  been  other  and  even 
heavier  rains,  bringing  the  total  rainfall  for  the  month 
to  a  record  high  figure  and  further  adding  to  the  dam¬ 
age.  Even  the  most  optimistic  now  say  that  the  to¬ 
mato  crop  of  this  eastern  section  cannot  amount  to 
more  than  50  per  cent.  It  may  be  too  early  to  bank 
upon  that  outcome,  as  the  weather  yet  in  store  for  us 
and  the  lateness  or  the  earliness  of  the  closing  time  of 
the  season  can  change  the  tomato  output  one  way  or 
the  other.  But  it  may  be  written  down  as  certain  that 
j  the  1,107,500  tons  of  tomatoes  in  prospect  on  August  1 

will  not  be  realized,  possibly  not  by  25  per  cent,  which 
considerably  changes  the  whole  outlook.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  of  these  considerably  changed  conditions  that  we 
did  not  publish  this  latest  Government  report. 


Corn  and  lima  beans  also  suffered  heavily  from 
this  visitation  in  the  East,  and  the  rains  and  cooler 
weather  of  this  past  week  may  not  have  helped  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Just  after  the  big  blow  we  saw  lots  of  fields  of 
sweet  corn  laid  down  flat,  looking  as  if  they  would  be 
total  losses.  But  since  then  we  have  seen  some  of 
these  same  fields,  and  they  have  made  a  marvelous  re¬ 
covery.  Otherwise,  of  course,  the  loss  would  have  been 
almost  a  total  one.  It  is  conservatively  stated  that  the 
loss  in  corn  will  equal  25  per  cent.  The  figures  above 
referred  to  gave  the  indicated  yield  of  corn  as  741,200 
tons,  as  compared  with  a  yield  in  1927  of  but  399,000 
tons,  so  that  the  damage  to  corn  is  not  as  severe  from 
a  market  point  of  view  as  with  tomatoes,  but  again  the 
figures  must  be  revised. 

One  of  the  continually  surprising  features  of  these 
Government  reports  this  season  pertains  to  the  snap 
bean  crop,  as  they  call  it.  They  forecast  a  production, 
as  of  August  1st,  of  96,400  tons  of  beans,  against  a  pro¬ 
duction  last  season  of  45,300  tons,  more  than  a  doubling 
up  of  the  production,  and  the  inquiry  naturally  comes, 
where  is  it?  The  canners  have  not  been  able  to  get  it. 
There  is  not  a  bean  canner  who  has  finished  his  pack 
who  has  reported  to  us  better  than  a  50  per  cent  pack, 
and  the  demand  and  the  prices  in  the  market  bear  this 
out.  String  beans  are  practically  at  nominal  prices, 
ranging  from  95c  to  $1.10,  as  to  the  seller,  and  the  buy¬ 
ers  are  glad  to  get  them  at  any  price.  Last  year’s 
acreage  of  these  beans  was  placed  at  29,320  acres,  and 
this  season’s  at  38,890,  a  considerable  increase,  but  not 
equaling  the  yield  as  seen  by  the  Government.  There 
is  a  variance  here  that  is  hard  to  understand. 

The  fruit  crops  seem  to  be  very  promising,  and  call 
for  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  canners.  With  abun¬ 
dant  fruit  crops  there  will  be  more  home  preserving 
this  season  than  normally,  the  general  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  consumers  making  this  an  economic  move, 
and  this  must  be  taken  into  the  market  consideration. 
Speaking  of  the  fruit  crops,  the  information  letter  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  under  date  of 
August  18,  said: 

“The  commercial  apple  crop  is  now  estimated  at 
33,277,000  barrels,  or  7,300,000  more  than  in  1927.  In  spite 
of  a  reduction  of  half  a  million  barrels  during  July,  New 
York  is  still  likely  to  have  50  per  cent  heavier  production 
than  last  season.  Virginia,  Michigan  and  Illinois  expect 
more  apples  than  in  1927,  but  West  Virginia  not  so  large 
a  commercial  crop.  Idaho  is  likely  to  show  a  sharp  decrease 
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from  last  year,  but  other  Northwestern  States  have  heavier 
crops.  The  August  estimate  in  four  Northwestern  States 
together  indicates  a  commercial  crop  of  38,406,000  boxes, 
compared  with  30,822,000  in  1927. 

The  August  forecast  for  pears  is  23,279,000  bushels. 

It  is  expected  that  14,864,000  bushels  of  the  1928  crop  will 
be  produced  in  Pacific  Coast  States.  Total  shipments  in¬ 
creased  during  the  week  to  1,610  cars.  Movement  from 
California  was  decreasing  and  Northwestern  output  gain¬ 
ing.  New  York  and  Colorado  began  shipping. 

Co^nbined  shipments  of  29  fruits  and  vegetables  de- 
creasecS  during  the  week  end  August  11  to  20,000  cars,  be¬ 
cause  of  much  lighter  forwardings  of  peaches,  melons  and 
potatoes.  Prices  of  peaches  and  onions  were  advancing, 
potatoes  began  to  decline  again,  but  most  other  products 
showed  little  change. 

The  week’s  output  of  peaches  dropped  about  half  and 
totaled  only  4,620  cars;  forwardings  from  Georgia,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  California  registered  the  greatest  decrease,  but 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  made  gains.  Peach  move¬ 
ment  has  now  started  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Colorado  and 
Utah.  Prices  showed  general  improvement,  especially  in 
the  East.  Total  peach  production  estimates  were  increased 
by  August  to  about  67,500,000  bushels,  or  fully  22,000,000 
bushels  more  than  last  year.  California  now  expects  a 
huge  total  of  25,682,900  bushels.” 

The  canneries  are  generally  very  busy  and  the  in¬ 
formation  as  to  crop  progress  is  of  more  value  than 
market  conditions  and  prices,  as  the  market  is  quiet, 
though  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  buyers 
have  taken  futures  in  corn  and  tomatoes,  as  a  rule, 
more  lightly  than  ever  before;  their  stocks  of  all 
canned  foods  are  at  low  ebb,  and  they  are  watching 
the  development  of  the  situation  very  closely.  They 
show  an  inclination  to  buy  whenever  they  think  the 
price  and  the  goods  right.  But  it  is  said  the  high 
bank  interest  rate  is  beginning  to  affect  business  and 
restraining  free  buying. 

In  general  there  are  few  or  no  changes  to  report  in 
prices  from  last  week.  Operators  say  that  business  is 
quiet,  but  those  who  travel  the  trade  say  that  the  buy¬ 
ers  can  be  induced  to  take  goods,  at  full  prices,  when 
properly  approached.  The  feeling  of  the  market  is 
good,  and  it  is  predicted  that  buying  will  open  up  well 
with  the  coming  of  cooler  weather  and  the  beginning 
of  Fall.  The  end  of  August,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
heavy  canning  operations,  is  always  the  deadest  time 
of  the  whole  market  year. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  Ybrk  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Buying  Programs  Shaping  Up — Tomatoes  Show  Un¬ 
called-for  Weakness — Indiana  Tomatoes  Con¬ 
tinue  at  a  Premium — Corn  Weak. 

Peas  Steady — Wide  Range 
in  Bean  Prices. 

New  York,  August  23,  1928. 

Buying — The  new  pack  situation  is  shaping  up  a 
little  better  this  week,  and  buyers  are  getting 
their  operating  programs  more  definitely  out¬ 
lined.  A  steady  buying  movement  is  in  progress,  but 
distributors  still  show  a  general  tendency  to  sail  pretty 
close  to  the  wind,  and  operations,  in  the  aggregate, 
have  not  shown  the  anticipated  expansion  in  many 
lines.  However,  the  outlook  appears  steady.  Packing 
operations  have  not  gotten  out  of  hand  thus  far  in  the 
season,  and  show  no  signs  of  doing  so.  Canners  of 
some  items,  who,  contrary  to  advice  and  warnings, 
made  plans  to  pack  heavily,  have  had  their  plans 


changed  by  the  intervention  of  nature.  Prices,  on  the 
whole,  are  steady  this  week. 

Tomatoes— The  Southern  market  has  failed  to 
show  much  strength,  notwithstanding  the  reported 
heavy  storm  damage  to  the  crop.  This  is  due  in  no  in¬ 
considerable  measure  to  the  fact  that  new  pack  is  now 
coming  onto  the  market.  Canners  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  2s  at  75c,  and  72y2c  can  now  be  done  in  most 
instances.  Standard  Is  range  471/2  to  50c,  with  3s  un¬ 
changed  at  $1.15  and  10s  holding  at  $3.75.  Canners 
talk  of  losses  to  themselves  at  these  figures,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  book  business,  so  buyers  are  drawing  their  own 
conclusions.  If  the  packers  merely  “break  even,”  or 
take  losses  on  their  tomato  sales  as  much  as  they  claim 
to  do,  they  are  certainly  “gluttons  for  punishment,”  as 
one  buyer  remarked. 

Indiana  Tomatoes — Packers  in  the  Hoosier  State 
are  quoting  standard  2s  at  871/2C  and  3s  at  $1,271/2, 
with  10s  at  $4.25.  With  these  differentials  over  the 
prices  asked  for  Maryland  packs,  it  is  evident  that  some 
buyers  who  normally  draw  stocks  from  Indiana  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  come  East  this  year  with 
some  of  their  business. 

Corn — The  market  is  far  from  strong.  Packers 
are  quoting  standards  at  90c  on  both  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  packs,  with  buyers’  ideas  around  85c  on  new  pack 
and  whatever  they  have  to  pay  on  old.  Distributors 
are  not  operating  in  a  large  way  on  either  spots  or  new 
packs,  and  prefer  to  hold  off  and  wait  out  the  market. 
With  the  crops  generally  in  fair  condition,  a  good-sized 
pack  is  looked  for  this  year.  Fancy  corn  is  firm,  but 
trading  is  light. 

Peas — Aside  from  a  few  offerings  at  concessions 
on  the  part  of  packers  with  odd  lots  on  hand  which 
they  are  anxious  to  clean  up,  the  market  is  in  pretty 
steady  position.  Trading  has  subsided  somewhat. 
Standards  are  about  bottom  at  95c  on  both  eastern  and 
western  grades.  Fancy  siftings  are  tending  upward, 
owing  to  the  relative  lightness  of  the  packs,  with  off- 
grade  standards  reported  available  at  concessions.  The 
southern  pack  is  well  held,  and  canners  anticipate  no 
difficulty  in  moving  out  their  surplus  stocks  at  full 
prices. 

Stringless  Beans — The  market  is  anywhere  from 
90c  to  $1.05  a  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  for  standard  cut 
green,  with  full  quallity  about  bottom  at  971/2C  to  $1.00. 
Reports  from  packers  indicate  that  stocks  of  full  qual¬ 
ity  standards  on  hand  after  filling  future  orders  are  by 
no  means  large,  and  many  are  showing  a  tendency  to 
hold  on  to  their  surplus  stocks  rather  than  job  them  out 
in  competition  with  some  of  the  poor  grade  stuff  which 
is  now  being  pushed  out.  The  market  for  10s  is  quite 
firm  at  $4.75  to  $5.00  per  dozen  at  canneries.  Fancy 
quality  beans  are  strongly  held  and  in  good  demand. 

Salmon — Better  buying  of  pinks  and  reds  has  de¬ 
veloped  this  week,  and  the  coast  market  is  quite  steady 
on  new  packs,  with  $2.35  quoted  for  reds  and  $1.65  for 
pinks,  both  f.  o.  b.  coast.  Distributors  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  additional  stocks  of  fancy  Columbia  River  chi- 
nooks,  but  offerings  are  extremely  limited,  and  prices 
are  well  maintained. 

Sardines — The  situation  is  much  the  same  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  weeks.  Jobbers  are  taking  stocks 
only  as  needed,  and  still  lappear  to  be  inclined  to  look 
for  better  prices  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Reports 
from  Maine  packing  centers,  however,  indicate  that 
stocks  are  moving  out  steadily,  with  canners  unable  to 
accumulate  much  of  a  reserve  supply.  This  is  due  in 
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large  measure,  it  is  stated,  to  a  good  buying  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  grocers  in  the  cotton  belt 
and  in  the  Southwest. 

California  Fruits — Canners  have  lined  up  their 
business  in  this  market  in  pretty  good  shape  by  now, 
and  additional  trading  has  not  been  large,  a  few  of  the 
smaller  canners  are  reported  to  have  gone  under  the 
opening  basis  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  nothing  sa¬ 
voring  of  a  general  recession  has  developed.  On  the 
contrary,  it  looks  like  a  higher  market  on  one  or  two 
lines,  notably  fancy  grades  of  apricots.  The  peach  pack 
is  not  running  as  heavy  as  had  been  expected  earlier  in 
the  season,  and  canners  are  showing  firm  views  on  this 
fruit.  Spot  stocks  of  old  crop  fruits  here  are  not  large, 
and  distributors  will  be  ready  for  new  pack  when  the 
first  shipments  get  in. 

Northwest  Fruits — Since  the  early  buying  move 
on  Washington  and  Oregon  canned  fruits,  buyers  have 
not  operated  to  any  extent.  Now  that  the  early  packs 
are  out  of  the  way,  however,  buyers  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  getting  a  better  line  on  the  situation,  and  can¬ 
ners’  representatives  in  this  market  expect  to  close  on 
some  of  the  tentative  business  on  which  they  have  been 
working  during  the  past  few  months.  It  is  expected 
that  buyers  in  this  market  will  have  considerable  addi¬ 
tional  covering  to  do  on  berries  out  of  the  1928  north¬ 
western  pack. 

Tuna — Stocks  are  not  excessive,  and  the  market 
is  well  maintained  on  all  grades.  As  has  been  the  case 
for  sometime  past,  whitemeat  is  in  very  limited  supply 
and  commands  a  premium.  California  canners  are  not 
carrying  much  reserve  stock,  and  firm  prices  prevail 
on  tuna  for  coast  shipment. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Wrangler” 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Comments  on  Statistics — No  Co-operative  Spirit  in 
Far  West  is  One  Canner’s  View — Market 
Slow — Prices  Difficult 

Chicago,  Aug.  24,  1928. 

UNIFORM  Statistical  Information — It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  canning  and  canning  crop  statistics 
collected  by  the  Census  Department  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Bureau,  cannot  be  made  uniform 
with  those  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  The 
Government  figures  are  given  in  acreage,  and  tons  yield, 
as  compared  with  previous  years,  while  the  canners’ 
association  publishes  the  statistics  in  the  number  of 
cases  or  cans. 

Very  few  people  know  how  to  interpret  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  statistics  into  cases  or  cans,  whereas  it  would 
be  an  easy  task  for  the  Government  statisticians  to  do 
so,  and  thereby  render  the  figures  comprehensible  to 
the  public. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  not  very  many  can¬ 
ners  in  the  country  who  would  venture  a  positive  pre¬ 
diction  or  estimate  of  the  output  of  a  canning  product 
in  cans  or  cases  from  the  Government  figures  on  acre¬ 
age  or  product  in  tons. 

The  matter  of  acreage  as  so  given  is  dependent 
upon  the  weather  or  crop  season  conditions,  and  the 
figures  of  production  as  given  by  the  Government  in 
tons  yield,  depend  largely  upon  the  net  yield  from  the 
ear,  or  pod,  etc.,  which  yield  varies  greatly  with  the 


season  and  year  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  actual  output. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  Government  continue  the 
work  because  the  general  public  places  more  reliance 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  Government  report  than  upon 
a  canner’s  report;  but  the  Government’s  report  should 
be  presented  in  terms  and  comparative  figures  which 
everybody  can  understand,  which  means  in  cases  of  so 
many  cans  each,  actual  sizes,  each  size  being  given. 
This  would  relieve  the  canners  from  compiling  another 
list,  and  would  be  acceptable  to  everyone. 

No  Co-operative  Spirit — I  was  talking  to  a  canner 
a  few  days  ago  who  had  some  ideas  about  the  lack  of 
a  co-operative  spirit  among  the  canners  of  the  United 
States  which  I  had  not  before  heard  expressed. 

He  said,  however,  that  his  views  were  prevalent 
generally  among  the  canners  of  the  Central  West,  by 
which  he  meant  those  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Colorado,  Ne¬ 
braska,  etc. 

He  said  that  it  was  his  observation  that  the  can¬ 
ners  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  had  no 
broadcasting  plants  in  matters  of  co-operation,  but 
that  they  all  had  receiving  stations  and  constantly  had 
their  dials  set  to  avail  themselves  of  financial  co¬ 
operation  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  from  the  Central  West.  He  said  that  when  a  can¬ 
ner’s  dollar  or  a  tourist’s  dollar  got  as  far,  or  within 
reach  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  it  had  arrived  at  that 
bourne  from  which  no  dollar  ever  returned. 

He  also  said  that  there  was  a  similar  opinion  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  canners  of  the  Central  West  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  canners  of  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  He  said  that 
the  canners  of  those  States  cared  as  little  about  the 
general  welfare  of  the  canning  industry  as  New  York 
City  cares  about  the  general  welfare  of  Chicago,  and 
that  when  they  were  asked  to  participate  in  a  co-oper- 
tive  effort  for  the  canning  industry  they  approached 
the  contribution  basket  as  cheerfully  as  a  fat  turkey 
approaches  the  chopping  block  at  Christmas  time,  and 
could  only  be  brought  to  it  by  being  dragged  by  both 
legs. 

I  am  not  responsible  for  these  views,  but  as  the 
canner  who  expressed  them  said  that  they  were  preva¬ 
lent,  some  one  who  is  competent  to  do  so  should  cor¬ 
rect  them  and  misimpress  him  and  others,  if  they  are 
untrue. 

I  am  not  competent  to  either  affirm  or  deny  the 
charges.  I  live  in  Chicago  and  am  not  in  touch  either 
with  the  canners  of  the  Far  West  or  of  those  of  the 
Far  East.  If  the  views  which  I  have  described  are  un¬ 
just  and  unfair,  I  have  no  doubt  this  paper  will  give 
space  to  a  refutation  of  them.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
present  them  in  this  column,  if  writers  prefer,  as  the 
editor  permits  me  to  insert  anything  that  is  of  interest 
to  the  canning  industry. 

Neither  am  I,  by  giving  the  canners’  views,  trying 
to  start  any  ill-feeling  between  canners  of  the  several 
sections,  but  rather  am  I  trying  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  any  one  who  knows  the  facts  to  correct  an  erroneous 
impression  and  establish  mutual  respect  based  on  facts. 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

Canned  Com — The  market  has  not  strengthened 
any  during  the  past  week,  but  the  weak  holders  who 
had  been  selling  standard  2s  as  low  as  80c  Chicago, 
have  closed  out,  and  the  lowest  price  I  can  now  hear 
of  is  80c  f.  0.  b.  cannery,  and  there  are  but  few  sellers 
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at  that  price,  most  of  them  holding  firm  at  85c  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  Jobbers  are  all  anticipating  a  big  output  of 
canned  corn  and  are  slow  buyers. 

Canned  Tomatoes — The  market  in  Chicago  is  85c 
for  standard  2s,  Eastern  pack,  ex-Chicago  warehouse. 
New  pack  of  tomatoes  is  being  offered  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  at  about  85c  for  2s,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago,  but  the 
first  pickings  are  said  to  be  very  irregular  as  to  color 
and  sunburned,  and  are  offered  on  sample  rather  than 
on  grade. 

Canned  Peas — There  is  more  interest  in  peas  than 
in  the  other  staple  vegetables,  and  wholesalers  are  try¬ 
ing  hard  to  buy  standard  2s  at  85c  cannery,  but  with 
little  success,  I  am  told.  Ninety  cents  is  the  lowest 
price  I  can  hear  of  being  made  f.  o.  b.  canneries  for 
standard  2s.  There  are  a  few  offerings  of  lots  that  will 
not  grade  standard  at  85c,  but  buyers  will  not  accept 
them. 

General — Brokers  report  the  buying  as  slow  and 
the  market  on  canned  foods  as  rather  difficult,  purchas¬ 
ing  being  done  in  a  small  way  merely  for  replenishing. 
Brokers  also  state  that  what  little  future  buying  has 
been  done  so  far  by  the  wholesalers  has  been  unprofit¬ 
able,  as  the  goods  are  now  offered  for  less  money  all 
along  the  line,  and  that  this  fact  has  a  very  depressing 
effect  on  buying. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Okra  Coming  in  Better — Sweet  Potatoes  Very  Slow. 

Oysters  Quiet — Shrimp  Situation  a  Puzzle. 
Season  Will  Be  on  in  Two  Weeks. 

Action  in  Court  to  Help 
Shrimp  Canners. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  23,  1928. 

KRA — The  receipt  of  okra  at  the  canneries  this 
past  week  was  considerably  heavier  than  it  was 
the  previous  week,  and  there  was  a  fairly  good 
pack.  The  rain  of  the  previous  week  had  a  good  effect 
on  the  crop,  and  the  plants  look  more  promising.  The 
weather,  too,  has  been  cooler  after  the  rains,  and  this 
has  helped  very  materially.  However,  the  weather  has 
been  very  hot  here  the  last  two  days,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  rain. 

The  demand  is  fair  and  the  following  are  the  prices 
f.  0.  b.  factory :  Cut  okra.  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen ; 
No.  21/2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans  $4.50  per 
dozen.  Baby  pod  (whole)  okra.  No.  2  cans,  $1.35  per 
dozen;  No.  21/2  cans,  $1.60  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans 
$5.50  per  dozen.  Okra  and  tomato  sauce  is  the  same 
price  as  baby  pod  okra. 

Sweet  Potatoes — ^The  movement  of  sweet  potatoes 
is  still  very  slow,  and  no  improvement  is  looked  for  real 
soon,  because  the  stock  on  the  raw  market  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  enough  to  stimpulate  the  demand  for  the 
canned  potatoes.  However,  it  may  be  that  the  raw 
stock  is  getting  just  low  enough  to  cause  the  specula¬ 
tive  buyers  to  commence  to  take  advantage  of  low  quo¬ 
tations  and  have  deliveries  made.  The  price  of  sweet 
potatoes  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2  cans,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery. 

Pears — The  pear  pack  has  not  yet  started,  and  it 
will  be  two  weeks  before  the  receipts  at  the  canneries 
will  be  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pack,  as  the  fruit  is 
not  quite  matured.  The  demand  is  picking  up  as  the 
time  for  the  pack  nears,  and  the  following  are  the 


prices  of  pineapple  pears:  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen; 
No.  21/2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans  $4.75 
per  dozen. 

Oysters — The  weather  continues  hot,  therefore 
the  consumption  of  oysters  is  a  standstill,  and  no  de¬ 
mand  is  expected  until  the  weather  turns  cool  and  the 
oyster  eaters  turn  their  thoughts  to  cold  weather  foods. 
This  being  the  case,  and  as  no  extra  efforts  are  being 
put  forth  by  the  packers  to  sell  oysters,  the  market 
holds  its  own  at  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  factory: 

4  oz.  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen ;  5  oz.  cans,  $1.45  per  dozen; 

8  oz.  cans,  $2.70  per  dozen,  and  10  oz.  cans,  $2.90  per 
dozen. * 

Shrimp — The  shrimp  situation  is  perplexing.  The 
condition  of  the  market  is  not  right  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  why?  With  the  seemingly  low  stock  of  shrimp 
and  the  new  pack  not  yet  really  started,  there  should  be 
a  big  demand  for  shrimp,  which  is  not  the  case,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  market  is  spoken  of  as  weak.  The 
general  business  depression  which  is  affecting  the  sale 
of  all  canned  foods  may  be  the  reason  for  the  weak 
shrimp  market,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be 
some  holders  of  fairly  good  quantities  of  shrimp  that 
want  to  clean  up  their  stock  completely  before  the  new 
pack  comes  in,  and  they  are  offering  them  under  the 
market  price  in  order  to  move  them  quickly,  and  this 
may  cause  the  temporary  slump.  At  any  rate,  the  sea 
food  factories  in  this  territory  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  start  packing,  and  they  have  postponed  the  opening 
date  to  commence  to  pack  shrimp  to  September  1st. 

A  few  of  the  boats  went  out  for  the  raw  shippers 
this  past  week,  and  they  made  good  catches,  but  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  canning  factories  were  not  operating, 
they  had  to  limit  their  catch  to  what  the  raw  shippers 
could  use.  The  shrimp  are  improving  in  size,  and  in 
about  two  weeks  they  should  be  of  good  size  to  can. 
The  old  prices  of  $1.45  for  No.  1  medium  shrimp  and 
$1.65  for  No.  1  fancy  shrimp,  f.  0.  b.  factory,  are  still 
being  quoted  out,  and  the  new  prices  will  hardly  be  out 
until  the  factories  start  packing. 

Crab  Meat — The  increasing  salt  water  in  the  bay 
has  been  increasing  the  supply  of  crabs,  and  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  crab  meat  packed  here  last  week  for  the 
raw  markets,  which  is  shipped  back  in  ice.  Crabs  are 
full  now,  which  makes  them  yield  well,  and  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  fine  quality  of  meat. 

Want  Shrimp  Law  Suspended — The  Mississippi  and  Louis¬ 
iana  shrimp  factory  representatives  held  a  conference  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  August  15th,  1929,  and  the  Mississippi  shrimers 
decided  to  press  for  a  restraining  order  and  an  interlocutory 
injunction  now  pending  in  Federal  courts  in  order  that  non¬ 
residents’  factories  might  engage  in  removing  of  shellfish  from 
Louisiana  waters. 

The  open  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  went  into  effect 
on  August  15th,  but  the  injunction  hearing  will  not  come  up 
before  August  31st  in  Federal  court,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  there  are  about  twenty  seafood  factories  along  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  coast,  principally  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  that  are  idle  because 
they  get  the  bulk  of  their  shrimp  from  Louisiana.  These 
factories  are  said  to  employ  about  2,500  men,  so  the  outcome 
of  the  injunction  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  con¬ 
servation  act  means  a  great  deal  to  the  Mississippi  shrimp  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Mississippi  seafood  factories  are  asking  that  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  be  deferred  until  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  can  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  conservation  law. 

Should  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Act  prohibiting  the  re¬ 
moving  of  shellfish  from  Louisiana  waters  be  declared  consti¬ 
tutional,  it  will  no  doubt  cause  a  good  many  of  the  Mississippi 
seafood  factories,  as  also  the  majority  of  the  labor  to  have  to 
move  to  Louisiana,  because  there  is  not  enough  shrimp  and 
oysters  available  in  Mississippi  waters  to  keep  all  the  seafood 
factories  in  operation  that  are  now  engaged  in  this  business  in 
Mississippi. 
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There  is  quite  a  stir-up  in  Biloxi  over  the  situation,  and  on 
the  night  of  August  16th  over  500  Biloxi  fishermen  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  L.  W.  Maples,  of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  Fred  Bacho,  of 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  in  mass  meeting,  and  they  discussed  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  shrimp  laws  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

Also  conferences  are  being  held  between  officials  of  the  two 
States  relative  to  the  injunctions  being  filed,  allowing  Missis¬ 
sippi  shrimp  catchers  to  enter  and  take  out  shrimp  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  waters. 

Seafood  Factory  Declares  Dividend — The  Pascagoula  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  held  a  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  the  early  part  of  this  month,  re¬ 
elected  the  old  officers  and  declared  a  10  per  cent  dividend  on 
the  stock.  It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  to  expand  its  opera¬ 
tions  and  engage  in  the  shipping  of  live  crabs  to  the  Northern 
markets  and  to  pack  crab  meat.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are  Charles  B.  Foster,  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  president,  and  James  F. 
Veicich,  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  manager. 

Alabama  Oyster  Inspector  Opens  Office — Emory  Akridge, 
chief  oyster  inspector  of  the  Conservation  Department  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  has  opened  an  office  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  for  the 
issuing  of  licenses  to  commercial  shrimp  and  oyster  fishermen 
in  Alabama  waters  as  required  by  the  Conservation  law.  The 
law  provides  that  each  boat  engaged  in  the  commercial  fishing 
of  shrimp  and  oysters  in  Alabama  waters  pay  a  license  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  tonnage  and  an  additional  license  is  required  for  each 
trawl,  based  on  the  size  of  the  trawl.  A  fine  is  assessed  for  the 
commercial  fishing  of  shrimp  and  oysters  without  a  license. 
There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  licenses — one  for  shrimp 
and  one  for  oysters;  therefore  two  separate  licenses  have  to  be 
taken  out. 

Mr.  Akridge’s  office  hours  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  are  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  from  noon  until  7  P.  M.,  and  all 
licenses  in  the  future  will  be  issued  from  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala., 
as  there  will  be  only  one  license  book  for  each  kind  of  seafood, 
instead  of  three  books,  like  there  were  in  previous  years. 
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Some  Sections  Suffering  from  Drought — Avera^fe 
of  25  Per  Cent  Yield  Per  Acre — Short  Runs  Being 

Made — Prices  on  New  Pack  75c  to  77 '/zc — 
Canners  Look  for  Higher  Prices — Some 
Beans  Offering — Orders  to  Rush 
Futures  as  Soon  as  Ready 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Aug.  8,  1928. 

EATHER — There  has  been  no  general  rainfall 
throughout  the  Ozark  Packing  District  during 
the  past  week.  In  some  localities  there  have 
been  some  showers,  but  in  other  localities  crops  of  all 
kinds  are  really  suffering  from  rain.  From  two  or 
three  different  localities  reports  have  reached  us  that 
the  extreme  high  temperature  and  dry  weather  is  show¬ 
ing  its  effect  on  the  tomatoes  now  on  the  vines. 

Tomato  Crop — The  fields  of  tomatoes  from  the  late 
setting  of  plants  are  very  lightly  fruited  up  to  this 
time.  Such  fields  will  not  be  producing  any  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  until  after  September  1st.  A  great  many  of 
these  plants  give  very  little  promise  of  more  than  a 
very  light  yield  even  with  the  most  favorable  weather 
conditions  from  this  time  on.  Taking  the  entire 
tomato  crop  situation  into  consideration,  we  are  quite 
satisfied  that  the  Ozark  packing  district  as  a  whole 
does  not  show  now  a  promise  to  exceed  a  75  per  cent 
tonnage  yield  per  acre,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
it  will  be  less. 

Tomato  Packing — Canners  are  now  making  short 
runs  in  the  packing  of  tomatoes  during  this  week  and 
next  week.  These  runs  will  be  very  short  ones,  and 
probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  runs  per  week. 
Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  fields  of  tomatoes 
at  present,  there  is  indication  that  the  pack  will  con¬ 
tinue  light  during  the  first  week  in  September.  Some 


few  canners  who  have  considerable  tomato  acreage 
contracted  for  any  one  plant  may  likely  have  one  or 
two  cars  of  new  pack  tomatoes  ready  for  shipment 
before  the  end  of  August.  The  tomatoes  brought  in 
from  the  early  pickings  are  somewhat  paler  in  color 
than  the  fruit  which  will  come  in  along  about  the 
middle  of  September, 

Old  Pack  Tomatoes — There  are  still  just  a  few 
carloads  of  old  pack  tomatoes  in  canners’  hands,  un¬ 
sold  ;  the  number  of  cars  so  limited  that  this  will  cut 
no  figure  in  the  marketing  of  the  new  pack.  These 
old  pack  tomatoes  are  held,  2s  standards  72V2C  to  75c, 
and  3s  standards  can  be  bought  as  low  as  $1.05  factory 
points. 

Tomato  Prices — New  Pack — The  large  number  of 
canners  who  have  booked  a  reasonable  number  of  cars 
of  future  tomatoes  don’t  seem  interested  in  making 
any  further  sales  at  this  time.  Scattered  here  and 
there,  canners  may  be  found  who  will  take  some  busi¬ 
ness  for  shipment  when  packed,  canners’  option.  Is 
standards  10  oz.,  47V2C  to  50c;  Is  tall,  15  oz.,  67t^c; 
No.  303  cans,  16  ozs.,  70c;  2s  standards,  75c  to  77i/^c; 
21/2S  standards,  $1.05 ;  10s  standards,  $3.75.  Just  two 
or  three  canners  in  the  districts  who  will  pack  to  order 
in  No.  3  cans  at  $1.20  factory  points. 

Tomato  Market  Tendency — Canners  generally 
throughout  the  entire  Ozarks  are  expecting  an  upward 
turn  in  prices  on  new  pack  tomatoes.  These  canners 
are  frank  to  state  that  they  cannot  make  a  profit  in 
selling  their  tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  2s  standards  75c 
factory  points.  In  our  personal  interviews  with  vari¬ 
ous  canners,  we  get  expression  of  opinion  from  prac¬ 
tically  every  canner  that  2s  standards  will  likely  reach 
80c  before  the  end  of  September,  and  these  same  can¬ 
ners  are  expecting  an  85c  price  for  2s  standards  by  the 
close  of  packing  sesaon.  It  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  when  the  price  on  2s  standards  goes  up,  that 
it  will  also  effect  the  prices  on  other  sizes. 

Spot  Green  Beans — It  is  still  possible  to  buy  a  few 
cars  1928  pack  cut  stringless  green  beans.  Is  standards, 
10  oz.,  60c  to  65c;  2s  standards,  90c;  10s  standards, 
$4.50  to  $4.75 ;  2s  extra  standards,  95c  to  $1 ;  10s  extra 
standards,  if  obtainable,  $4.75  to  $5.  If  any  No.  2 
Whole  Beans,  extra  standard  grade,  can  be  found  in 
the  district,  the  price  would  not  be  less  than  $1.10 
factory  points. 

Blackberries — The  few  canners  who  pack  black¬ 
berries  in  Missouri  now  have  very  limited  holdings  of 
new  pack  No.  2  standards  in  water,  E/L  cans,  and  the 
price  is  $1.15  per  dozen,  but  might  be  bought  in  straight 
carlots  for  slightly  less.  The  few  canners  in  Arkansas 
who  pack  any  Blackberries  are  about  cleaned  up,  and 
the  prices  in  that  district  range:  2s  standards.  Water, 
E/L  cans,  $1.25;  10s  standards.  Water,  E/L  cans,  $5.25 
to  $5.50  factory  points. 

Canned  Apples — Just  a  few  canners  in  Northwest 
Arkansas  will  pack  Apples  in  No.  10  cans  to  fill  orders 
sold  as  futures.  Canner’s  price  on  standard  grade 
well-filled  cans,  $3.50  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Northwest 
Arkansas.  Due  to  the  short  apple  crop  throughout  the 
Ozarks,  canners  will  have  to  pay  higher  price  than 
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usual  for  canning  stock,  for  they  must  compete  with 
the  evaporators  and  manufacturers. 

Fall  Spinach — It  is  too  early  to  make  an  estimate 
as  to  what  the  pack  will  be  in  fall  spinach  in  Northwest 
Arkansas. 

Fall  Pack  Greens — There  will  be  some  fall  packing 
in  mustard  greens  and  turnip  greens,  probably  in  No.  2, 
No.  2V1>,  and  No.  10  cans.  Canners  who  pack  these 
greens  usually  find  a  satisfactory  demand,  sufficient 
to  clean  up  their  entire  packs  at  prices  that  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  yield  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

Mixed  Cars — We  sounded  a  warning  in  our  last 
week’s  letter  which  should  be  heeded  by  jobbers  who 
expect  to  draw  their  supply  of  tomatoes  from  the 
Ozarks  and  in  mixed  car  shipments.  There  are  only 
a  limited  number  of  canners  who  can  handle  orders 
for  mixed  cars  containing  two  or  more  sizes. 

Early  Shipment  Cars — Every  canner  in  the 
Ozarks  who  has  any  cars  of  future  tomatoes  sold  has 
received  request  from  buyers  for  early  shipment  on  one 
or  two  cars  of  tomatoes.  This  is  a  clear  indication 
that  jobbers’  stock  of  tomatoes  are  practically  ex¬ 
hausted.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this  situation,  for 
many  large  jobbers  have  been  buying  spot  tomatoes  in 
single  carlots  for  several  months  past,  coming  into  the 
market  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks  with  carload  order. 
In  some  jobbing  centers  the  dealers  have  been  buying 
from  their  neighbor  jobbers  who  have  a  little  surplus 
of  tomatoes  in  order  to  pull  them  through  until  they 
can  receive  a  carload  of  new  pack  tomatoes. 

Comparison — The  largest  pack  of  canned  tomatoes 
ever  put  up  by  the  canners  of  the  Ozarks  was  in  1925. 
This  resulted  in  a  big  carry-over  in  1926.  The  pack 
for  the  district  in  1926  proved  to  be  only  about  60  per 
cent  pack  as  compared  with  the  pack  of  1925.  The 
pack  that  followed  in  1927  proved  to  be  only  50  per 
cent  pack  as  compared  with  the  pack  of  1925.  Now 
that  we  have  entered  the  1928  packing  season,  and 
when  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  packing  season  itself 
is  bound  to  be  a  short  one,  and  from  a  much  lighter 
acreage  than  that  of  1927,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  pack  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  will  be  even  less 
than  that  of  last  year,  and  with  practically  no  carry¬ 
over  of  spot  goods  into  the  new  pack.  Actual  stop 
conditions  surely  justify  a  higher  range  of  prices  on 
canned  tomatoes  packed  in  the  Ozarks  than  the  prices 
at  which  orders  could  be  confirmed  at  the  present  time. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley'* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Canners  All  Busy — Opening  Prices  Well  Received  and 
Business  Booked  Is  Satisfactory — Watching  the 
Peach  Pack  Carefully — The  1928  Figures  on 
the  Asparagus,  Peas  and  Spinach  Packs. 

Big  Packs  Have  Been  Moved — Break 
in  Fresh  Pear  Market  Throws 
Crops  on  Canners  Who  Are 
Going  Very  Carefully . 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  24,  1928. 

ANNERIES  BUSY — California  fruit  canners  are 
a  busy  lot  these  days  between  the  packing  and 
marketing  of  a  large  crop  and  keeping  track  of 
the  peach  pack  to  see  that  it  is  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Canneries  are  operating  close  to  capacity, 
sales  divisions  are  rushing  to  care  for  the  business 
offered  and  executives  are  busy  attending  to  the  duties 


in  connection  with  these  activities,  and  with  the  added 
distractions  which  have  made  this  year  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  one.  Following  an  unprofitable  year  in  1927,  a 
year  in  which  many  large  concerns  operated  at  a  loss, 
canners  are  determined  that  1928  shall  make  a  show¬ 
ing  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  and  are  operating 
accordingly.  Prices  have  been  lowered  where  it  seems 
necessary,  but  operating  expenses  have  been  lowered 
accordingly.  The  opening  price  lists  of  California 
canned  products  have  been  well  received  by  the  trade 
and  the  initial  business  booked  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory.  On  some  lines  it  has  been  heavy  and  within 
a  short  time  new  lists  will  be  put  out  by  leading  fac¬ 
tors.  These  revised  lists  will  show  many  withdrawals 
and  some  advances  are  also  expected.  In  no  instance 
is  a  reduction  in  price  considered,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned. 

Peaches — Canners  are  keeping  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  peach  situation  and  as  the  season  progresses 
it  becomes  apparent  that  there  will  not  be  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  keeping  the  pack  within  the  desired  limit  of 
13,000,000  cases.  In  fact,  to  date  the  pack  is  below 
early  estimates  and  the  output  may  easily  fall  below 
this  quantity.  Bulletins  are  being  brought  out  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California  from  time  to  time,  show¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  pack,  so  that  the  situation  is 
known  to  members  as  the  s^son  advances.  The  latest 
bulletin,  brought  out  under  date  of  August  14,  is  as 
follows : 

“The  pack  of  mid-summers  up  to  and  including 
the  close  of  business  Saturday  night,  August  11,  as 
per  individual  reports  received  by  this  office  and  R.  S. 
Callen,  secretary  of  the  Southern  California  Canners 
Association,  total  3,940,000  cases.  The  above  figures 
make  allowance  for  the  very  limited  number  of  re¬ 
ports  which  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  so  far. 
This  total  does  not  include  ‘Old  Midsummers,’  nor  do 
further  references  to  ‘Midsummers’  in  this  bulletin 
include  ‘Old  Midsummers’  which  are  of  small  impor¬ 
tance,  but  will  be  compiled  later. 

“In  compiling  these  figures  we  requested  that 
each  canner  estimate  the  probable  number  of  cases  of 
Midsummers  he  yet  had  to  pack,  and  this  estimate  to¬ 
taled  roughly  850,000  cases.  Thus  the  actual  pack  to 
the  close  of  business  August  11,  plus  the  individual 
estimates  of  the  pack  yet  to  come,. would  indicate  a 
total  for  Midsummers  of  4,800,000  cases.  Twice  week¬ 
ly  until  the  Midsummers  are  packed  we  will  request 
totals,  and  thus  immediately  on  completion  of  the  pack, 
we  will  announce  the  final  figures. 

“The  peach  survey  on  which  all  previous  estimates 
have  been  based  indicated  that  the  total  gross  tonnage 
of  Midsummers  for  the  State  was  128,116  tons.  The 
total  gross  survey  estimate  of  all  varieties  was 
398,616  tons.  Thus  the  Midsummers  roughly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  original  estimate  32.1  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  Tuscans  and  Midsummers  taken  together 
represented  57.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

“Assuming  that  the  Midsummers  are  packing  out 
46  cases  to  the  ton,  the  total  number  of  tons  of  Mid¬ 
summers  which  actually  will  be  canned  is  roughly 
104.300  tons,  which  is  a  reduction  from  the  gross  of 
Midsummers  of  23,800  tons,  or  roughly  19  per  cent, 
caused  by  unfavorable  weather  and  growing  condi¬ 
tions  which  developed  after  the  original  survey  was 
made. 

“In  our  bulletin  of  August  3  we  promised  to  an¬ 
nounce  total  figures  on  Tuscans  within  the  next  few 
days.  In  Santa  Clara  and  San  Benito  counties,  how- 
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ever,  where  Tuscans  still  are  being  packed,  the  final 
totals  are  not  yet  available.  However,  the  quantity 
yet  to  be  packed  is  so  small  that  we  can  definitely  state 
that  our  preliminary  figures  of  2,600,000  cases,  or  a 
reduction  of  41  per  cent,  compared  with  the  original 
gross  survey,  will  not  be  out  of  line  more  than  50,000 
cases.” 

The  work  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  production  of  canned 
peaches  while  the  pack  is  in  progress,  and  of  keeping 
its  members  and  the  entire  industry  informed,  is  a  new 
departure  in  association  activities,  but  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  one.  This  contrasts  quite  sharply  with  methods 
followed  in  days  that  have  passed  when  the  output 
was  a  matter  of  guess  until  months  after  the  season 
was  at  an  end  and  when  some  packers  were  not  in¬ 
clined  even  then  to  release  figures,  fearing  the  effect 
on  the  market. 

Packs  of  Asparagus,  Peas  and  Spinach — ^While  the 
Canners  League  of  California  has  been  busy  of  late  in 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  canning  peach  situa¬ 
tion,  it  has  found  time  to  compile  figures  on  the  recent 
packs  of  asparagus,  peas  and  spinach  from  the  confi¬ 
dential,  individual  reports  of  all  packers  in  the  State. 
The  Southern  California  figures  on  spinach  were  com¬ 
piled  by  R.  S.  Callen,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Can¬ 
ners  Association.  No  asparagus  or  peas  were  packed 
in  1928  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  total 
pack  of  asparagus  for  California  this  year  was 


2,337,950  cases;  that  of  peas  was  124,677  cases,  and 
of  spinach  2,904,542  cases.  Of  the  latter  commodity 
225,932  cases  were  packed  in  Southern  California, 
leaving  the  pack  for  Northern  California  at  2,678,610 
cases.  The  pack  of  asparagus  was  the  largest  ever 
made  by  about  100,000  cases,  while  that  of  spinach  was 
almost  a  million  cases  larger  than  that  of  the  record 
year  of  1927.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  packs  are  of 
record  proportions,  the  output  of  both  have  virtually 
been  disposed  of  and  a  complete  cleanup  is  promised 
long  before  new  pack  goods  can  be  had.  Many  grades 
of  asparagus  have  either  been  withdrawn,  or  are  very 
scarce,  while  quite  a  few  packers  have  nothing  left  in 
spinach,  with  the  unsold  portion  in  very  strong  hands. 

Pears — The  collapse  of  the  Eastern  pear  market 
is  reflecting  seriously  on  the  California  situation  and 
quantities  that  were  intended  for  shipment  in  the 
fresh  form  have  been  dumped  on  canners  and  dryers. 
The  canned  output  is  being  held  down  and  the  market 
for  the  dried  product  is  limited,  so  that  growers  have 
pears  on  their  hands  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  at 
a  profit. 

The  Western  State  Grocery  Company,  of  Greater 
San  Francisco,  has  purchased  the  business  of  two 
wholesale  grocery  houses  at  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Lindley 
&  Co.,  an  old-time  firm,  and  Hall-Luhrs  &  Co. 

Norman  L.  Waggoner,  Inc.,  has  moved  into  larger 
offices  at  260  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
firm  handles  both  canned  and  dried  fruits. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

High  Money  Rates  Will  be  Important  Factor  in  Operations  of  Distributors  This  Fall; 
Current  Credit  Situation  May  Induce  Jobbers  to  Hold  Down  Stocks — Clarence 
Saunders  Coming  Back;  Now  Has  Stores  in  Operation  in  19  States — Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Endeavoring  to  Gather  Definite  Evidence  Respecting 
Practices  of  Chains  Alleged  to  be  Unfair  for  Presented  at 
Trade  Practice  Submittal  in  October. 


High  money  rates — Wall  street  and  its  gyrations  are 
often  talked  of  as  barometers  of  the  business  condition 
of  the  country.  The  financial  center  has  been  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  factor  in  the  grocery  industry  during  recent 
years,  having  entered  the  chain  store  field  on  a  large  scale,  and 
having  taken  the  canning  industry  in  hand  to  a  smaller  extent. 
At  present,  however,  the  position  of  the  financial  market  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  and  may  exercise 
a  profound  influence  upon  canned  foods  trading  this  fall.  This 
is  in  relation  to  the  money  market. 

Banking  authorities  during  recent  weeks  have  taken  drastic 
steps  to  curb  the  wave  of  speculation  which  has  been  sweeping 
the  exchanges  of  the  country.  These  steps  have  taken  the  form 
of  the  curtailment  of  credit.  Call  money  in  particular  has  been 
affected,  but  what  is  of  more  interest  to  canners  and  wholesale 
grocers  is  the  advance  which  has  occurred  in  time  money  rates 
at  the  same  time. 

Time  money  rates  have  shown  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
or  more  in  the  past  month,  and  shows  no  signs  of  an  immediate 
downward  revision.  Current  levels  are  the  highest  for  six  or 
seven  years.  Time  money  rates  range  614  to  61^  per  cent,  with 
acceptances  ranging  4%  to  4%  per  cent  for  30  to  120  days,  and 
514  to  514  per  cent  for  150  and  180  days. 

With  these  rates  prevailing,  it  is  logical  to  suppose  what 
wholesale  grocers  will  not  stock  as  heavily  as  they  would  under 
more  favorable  credit  conditions.  The  history  of  the  industry 
has  shown  a  marked  trend  toward  hand-to-mouth  operations  in 
times  of  money  stringency,  and  many  observers  feel  that  this 
situation  will  be  repeated  over  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Wholesale  grocers  would  be  willing  to  stock  many  items,  par¬ 
ticularly  canned  foods,  in  a  large  way  this  fall  under  normal 
credit  conditions,  but  at  the  present  high  money  rates  it  is  an¬ 
other  question  entirely. 

Once  I  Was  Dead — Under  the  following  title  Clarence 
Saunders,  founder  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  system,  is  introducing 
his  new  chain  of  stores  in  local  advertising  in  the  communities 
which  he  is  entering.  He  tells  his  story  as  follows:  “Once  I 


was  dead!  But  I  didn't  like  being  dead,  it’s  too  dog-gone  lone¬ 
some  to  stay  dead  all  the  time.  You  know,  folks,  how  they  send 
flowers  when  you  are  gone  and  perhaps  forgotten.  They  do 
that,  you  know,  to  say  to  the  world:  Oh,  how  beautiful  is  death 
and  how  ordinary  is  life — for  there  be  no  beautiful  bowers  to 
make  one  happy  when  things  are  all  wrong  and  no  money  there 
be  in  the  pockets  or  in  the  bank — there  be  no  beautiful  flowers 
coming  from  friends  then — all  you  get  is  a  kick  and  a  bang — a 
boot  with  the  dust  thereof.  Once  I  was  rich  and  I  had  a  lot  of 
Piggly  Wiggly  stores.  My  success  begot  envy  and  the  schemes 
of  my  trusted  friends  reached  out  to  enmesh  me  and  take  from 
me  my  Piggly  Wiggly  business.  They  got  it  and  broke  me  flat; 
then  they  said:  ‘Dead  is  Saunders;  no  more  will  he  have  stores 
and  friends — he’s  dead — and  no  more  will  he  sell  groceries  and 
meats  cheap.’  That’s  when  I  got  sick  and  tired  of  all  the  ‘dead’ 
talk,  so  I  got  busy  in  a  hurry  and  started  me  some  new  stores. 
I  got  together  twelve  thousand  dollars  from  a  few  friends,  and 
started  a  new  business — I  started  a  new  store  and  named  it 
Clarence  Saunders,  with  the  slogan  ‘Sole  Owner  of  my  Name’ — 
the  slogan  being  the  result  of  a  Piggly  Wiggly  court  injunction 
to  keep  me  from  using  my  own  name  in  business — The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  Cincinnati  said  I  had  a 
right  to  use  my  own  name.  This  new  store  of  mine  is  the  pret¬ 
tiest  of  them  all — it  is  distinctly  a  Saunders  Store,  so  con¬ 
venient  and  so  clean — it’s  a  real  beauty.  You  wait  on  yourself 
in  this  store — take  what  you  want — leave  what  you  don’t  want. 
Everything  is  plainly  priced — a  basket  is  furnished  for  use  in 
the  store — everything  is  wrapped  and  paid  for  at  the  checking 
counter  when  you  have  finished  selecting  what  you  want  to  buy. 
The  new  Clarence  Saunders  Store  is  a  complete  store — it  has 
a  grocery  department — a  fruit  and  vegetable  department — a 
meat  market.  We  have  the  freshest  and  most  complete  line  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Our  meat  market  has  in  it  nothing  but 
the  very  best  of  every  kind  of  meat — ^we  do  not  handle  cheap- 
grade  meat.  Clarence  Saunders’  Stores,  now  operating  in  19 
States  and  right  here  in  East  Orange,  is  to  be  one  of  the  best 
stores  in  this  city,  with  the  best  of  merchandise  and  the  lowest 
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prices.  Don’t  fail  to  come  and  see  for  yourself  the  prettiest 
store  of  ’em  all.  And  remember,  folks,  Clarence  Saunders,  ‘the 
dead  man,’  is  very  much  alive  and  wears  on  his  face  the  smile 
that  won’t  come  off.”  The  new  chain  of  Saunders  stores  has 
been  progressing  rapidly  during  recent  months,  and  already  in 
operation  in  19  States,  is  spreading  to  others.  Founded  on  the 
same  self-service  principle  that  went  so  far  in  assuring  the 
success  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  chain  founded  by  Saunders,  his 
new  stores  have  met  with  equal  favor  with  the  consumers  of 
the  country. 

National  Seeks  Evidence — M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  is  seeking  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  wholesale  grocers  in  gathering  data  to  be  presented 
by  the  organization  at  the  trade  practice  submittal  to  be  held 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  October.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  seeking  in  particular  instances  of  unfair  trade  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  chains,  with  evidence  backing  up  any  charges 
of  the  sort.  In  a  bulletin  to  members  on  the  subject  Secretary 
Toulme  recently  wrote:  “The  trade  is  beset  by  many  problems. 
Wholesale  grocers  and  independent  retailers  have  for  the  past 
few  years  been  plagued  with  many  destructive  practices  and 
have  often  been  the  victims  of  unfair  and  uneconomic  devices. 
The  National  Association  desires  the  prompt  and  decisive  elimi¬ 
nation  of  every  questionable  practice  and  device  that  has  un¬ 
justly  burdened  the  grocery  business,  not  only  to  its  own  detri¬ 
ment,  but  to  that  of  the  public  which  it  serves.  Many  trades 
and  industries  have  thus  far  availed  themselves  of  the  sensible 
and  practicable  machinery  represented  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  trade  practice  conference  method.  The  food  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  offered  the  same  opportunity  of  putting  its 
house  in  order.  Your  association  can  present  to  the  conference 
only  such  evidence  as  you  furnish.  It  is  your  solemn  duty  now 
to  submit  any  and  all  instances  of  unfair,  unlawful  and  uneco¬ 
nomic  customs  or  practices  you  may  have  experienced.  This 
is  for  protection  and  preservation  of  the  most  important  indus¬ 
try  in  the  nation.  The  food  industry  must  be  purged;  favorit¬ 
ism  must  vanish;  right  and  justice  must  be  restored.  The 
wholesale  grocer  does  not  ask  for  any  preferential  considera¬ 
tion,  but  demands  fair  treatment  and  an  open  field.  Some  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  industry  are  using  unfair  devices  in  a  manner  that 
threatens  a  monopoly  in  the  food  of  a  nation.  The  public  is 
being  victimized  by  apparent  benefits  which  are  sham  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  good.  A  monopoly  in  the  nation’s  food  is 
unthinkable,  but  is  inevitable  unless  you  help  to  expose  the 
danger.  Submit  all  your  evidence  to  the  secretary  now.  Writ¬ 
ten  proofs,  properly  authenticated  and  verified,  are  necessary. 
The  conference  is  scheduled  to  take  place  on  some  date  as  yet 
unannounced  in  October.  This  is  August  and  the  conference  will 
soon  overtake  us.  We  must  be  properly  prepared.  A  committee 
of  the  National  Association  is  already  diligently  at  work.  Do 
your  part  by  aiding  in  a  vitally  important  task.  Your  work  is 
in  your  own  interest  and  for  the  public  good.  Your  help  is 
urgently  needed.  Act  now.” 

Thus  far  there  is  no  intimation  as  to  just  what  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  expect  to  lay  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  substantiate  their  oft-repeated  charges  of  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  on  the  part  of  some  specialty  manufacturers  and  chain 
stores.  Both  the  American  and  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Associations,  however,  have  intimated  in  a  broad  way  that  they 
had  considerable  evidence  of  this  sort  to  present  to  the  proper 
authorities.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  most  of  the  charges 
will  be  flung  at  but  one  chain  store  group,  the  largest  in  the 
country,  and  not  affiliated  with  the  National  Chain  Store  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association.  The  chain  in  question,  by  its  very  size  and 


immense  purchasing  power,  is  naturally  in  position  to  command 
concessions  and  terms  that  other  classes  of  distributors  can  not 
get.  Whether  there  is  anything  unfair  in  the  willingness  of  a 
manufacturer  or  producer  to  give  his  biggest  individual  cus¬ 
tomer  something  special  in  the  way  of  a  price  or  terms  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  much-discussed  advertising  allowance  which 
the  chains  are  said  to  command  will  probably  be  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  trade  practice  submittal.  Here,  again,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  charge  of  unfair  trading  may  be  made 
to  stick  in  this  connection.  The  chains  perform  a  definite 
service  for  the  manufacturers  in  their  advertising  of  the  brands 
which  they  handle,  and  conceivably  it  is  not  at  all  unfair  nor 
unreasonable  for  a  manufacturer  to  give  an  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  to  a  customer  who  is  doing  considerable  expensive  pub¬ 
licity  work. 

Wholesale  grocers  have  consistently  declared  that  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  stop  the  chains  from  some  of  their  activities  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumers  of  the  country.  They  base  this 
statement  on  their  contention  that  “things  seem  what  they 
aint,”  and  that,  although  the  chains  are  now  underselling  most 
other  classes  of  distributors  on  many  lines  of  merchandise,  they 
are  making  it  up  on  other  lines.  In  addition,  it  is  declared  that 
the  chains  are  heading  toward  a  potential  monopoly. 

The  chains,  on  the  other  hand,  intimate  quite  broadly  that 
all  of  the  talk  about  protecting  the  public  on  the  part  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  falls  into  the  category  of  “bunk,”  pointing  to  their 
economical  operations  and  low  retail  prices  as  indicative  of  their 
greater  service  to  the  public. 

Retail  grocers  know,  to  their  sorrow,  that  if  a  chain  under¬ 
prices  a  commodity  radically,  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  get 
list  prices,  the  buyer  in  most  cases  will  go  to  the  chain  and  get 
the  same  article  for  less  money.  •  Why,  then,  is  it  not  logical  to 
presume  that  after  the  housewife  has  bought  the  alleged  “loss 
leaders”  at  the  chain  and  looks  around  at  the  other  items  on 
which  the  chains  are  supposed  to  “make  up”  their  losses  by 
charging  high  prices,  she  will  go  back  to  the  retail  grocer’s 
again  and  purchase  the  standard  article  at  the  price  named  by 
the  retailer,  if,  as  alleged,  the  retailers  are  not  asking  as  much 
as  the  chains  on  such  items? 

The  whole  situation  now  with  respect  to  the  wholesaler- 
chain  controversy  smacks  very  strongly  of  politics;  particularly 
the  investigation  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
ordered  to  make  into  the  situation.  A  number  of  professional 
politicians  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  independents  in  all  lines  of  industry,  sorely  beset  by 
chain  store  competition,  who  would  appreciate  any  legislative 
aid  they  can  obtain  in  meeting  the  competition  which  they  are 
economically  unable  to  overcome.  If  this  legislative  aid  is  forth¬ 
coming,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  retailers  will  vote  for  the  men  who  “put  over” 
the  “reformations.” 

While  it  appears  unquestionable  that  the  chains  may  per¬ 
haps  have  stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  fair  trading,  as  now 
defined,  in  a  few  instances,  these  few  cases  are  being  made  the 
basis  for  illy-conceived  charges  and  allegations  that  probably 
will  not  stand  the  light  of  day.  Under  these  conditions  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers  will  find  that  they  have  bitten  off  more 
than  they  can  chew  if  they  go  into  the  trade  practice  submittal 
and  chain  store  probes  with  a  lot  of  charges  not  backed  up  by 
irrefutable  evidence. 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  w^arehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE — Approximately  570  Gross,  36  milimeter 
Handy  Caps  with  Composition  Cork  Liner  (in  original 
containers)  at  price  of  40 per  gross. 

Address  Box  A-1602  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


r 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Gartners 


Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Go.,  Inc 


(  Tho*.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 
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HOW  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND 

FOR 

QUALITY 

THAT  MUST  BE  PRODUCED  FROM  NOW  ON  ? 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  book  on  hand  for  quick,  ready  refer¬ 
ence,  and  study. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  many  dollars  in  Spoiled  goods  or  ruined  quality. 

Men  who  have  it  say  they  would  not  take  $  1 000.  for  it  if  they  could  not  get 
another  copy. 

A  Processor  of  35  years  experience  said  he  did  not  realize  how  much  he  needed  it. 

It  Is  Insurance  Against  Mistakes 

THIS  BOOK  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  man  who  really  wants  to  improve 
his  Quality,  and  have  his  goods  safe  and  always  dependable. 

You  may  think  you  Do  Not  Need  It— But  the  house  with  this  book  in  the  Safe 
feels  a  confidence,  an- ease- of -mind,  which  no  other  $10.00  can  buy!  ! 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6'  X  9" 

386  pages. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss**  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  I  -  /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aales  UJJices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  aaving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  batter  mentally, 
phyaioally — and  financially 
Send  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  walooma. 


ft 

>oci> 


HOW  IT  STARTED 

A  man  complained  to  a  small  town  magistrate 
that  his  wife  awakened  him  in  the  small  hours  and 
made  him  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  post  a  letter  he 
had  forgotten.  We  should  simply  loathe  being  driven 
from  pillow  to  post  like  this. 

FROM  EXPERIENCE 

You  cannot  preserve  the  fenders  of  your  automo¬ 
bile  and  jam  them  too. 

The  man  w'ho  passes  a  pretty  girl  in  a  short  skirt 
without  turning  around  is  either  walking  with  his 
wife  or  blind. 


PROPERLY  STUNG 

Sandy  bought  two  tickets  for  a  raffle  and  won  a 
$1,500  car. 

His  friends  rushed  up  to  his  house  to  congratulate 
him,  but  found  him  looking  miserable  as  could  be. 

“Why,  mon,  what’s  the  matter  wi’  ye?’’  they 
asked. 

“It’s  that  second  ticket.  Why  I  ever  bought  it  I 
canna  imagine.” 


SWING  BROTHERS 


Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hunpera  nett  when  emnty  ciatet 
won't. 

—  Ftuiu  and  vegetablet  carry  better 
in  hampers. 

— Hampers  speed  up  field  work. 


SWING'S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 


Send  us  an  inquiry. 

RIDGELY,  MD. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  orgfuiization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
ChicsiSO. 


OUT  OF  LUCK 

Little  Willie  was  late  for  Sunday  school,  and  the 
teacher  inquired  the  cause. 

“I  was  going  fishing,  but  at  the  last  minute  father 
wouldn’t  let  me,”  he  told  her. 

“That’s  the  right  kind  of  father  to  have !”  replied 
the  teacher.  “Did  he  explain  the  reason  why  he  would 
not  let  you  go?” 

“Yes,  miss.  He  said  there  wasn’t  enough  bait  for 
two.” 


NOT  A  SUCCESS 

A  village  grocer  was  worried  by  people  coming  in 
merely  to  ask  the  time.  To  stop  the  nuisance  he 
bought  a  clock,  which  he  placed  conspicuously  in  the 
window. 

When  the  salesman  called  to  inquire  if  the  clock 
had  had  the  desired  effect,  the  grocer  answered  sor¬ 
rowfully  : 

“Well,  not  quite.  Things  are  still  bad.  People 
come  in  now  to  ask  if  the  clock  is  right.” 


WELL  DEFINED 

First  Clerk — Tom,  what  is  the  difference  between 
vision  and  sight? 

Second  Clerk — When  my  sister  goes  out  in  the 
evening  she’s  a  vision;  but  when  she  gets  up  in  the 
morning  she’s  a  sight. 


Father — Madge,  is  that  young  man  ever  going 
home? 

Daughter — We’ve  been  talking  that  over,  and 
we’ve  decided  that  it  all  depends  upon  you. — Life. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


4DHESIVES.  PASTES  AND  GUMS. 
iKrabol  MfB  Co..  New  York  City. 

adjusted  for  Chain  Dtricea. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machinee.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Robber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Forte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  Sec  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Gibraltar  Cornig.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Hinds  R  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Pmit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  ;L 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntler  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  Sea  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  R  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps.  • 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Caseo,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machinee.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wu. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  fi.  Jones  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co..  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products.  ,  .  „  . 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  R  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Ckmveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  R  Ck>.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haasen  Gang.  Maahy.  Oo..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Wheeling  Can  (3o.,  I^eeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  0>.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines.  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  (^rp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  C!o.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broetou.  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  BILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  (looker 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexev 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

GibralUr  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen.  N.  w 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devicss. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  (3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Renneberg  R  .Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicag;o. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy 


DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

®®e  Can  Makers'  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 


Edw.  Renneberg  R  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  R  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers'  Time  Checks.  Sec  Stencils. 


J'*ns**nkamp  <3o.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spra^e-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Edw.  Renneberg  R  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 


Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food 
ally  sealed). 


(not  hersMtic- 


Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen.  N.  J 
Hinde  R  Dauch  Paper  <3o.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboerds,  etc. 


Gi^bralUr  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Ilinde  R  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 


Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
/'yars  Machine  Ck).,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Souder  Mfg.  (3o.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 


Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 
Wakem  R  McLaughlin.  Inc.,  Chicago. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catoup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Ckirp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  R  Orad.  Msky.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Maebines. 
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FRUIT  PITTEE8  AND  8BRDER8. 

Gasoline  Flrepota.  See  Cannery  Suppllee. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Borlin-Chapman  Berlin, 

A.  K.  Roblna  ft  Co..  Inc.,  BalUmore. 

Spragne-Selle  Corp.,  Chl^o. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumblers,  etc. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  i. 

Cavity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  ^nveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Com  Hwk«. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  ^d.  Mc^. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Cranes. 

B.  0h.»„. 

Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  St^m. 

K.  H.  Lanipienkamp  Co.,  Indianapolla,  Ina. 
jpra^e-Salli  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacket^. 

F  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp»*  Chicago.  .  •  i— ^ 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  ^ejn,  K  J. 

Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  WU. 

Edw.  Renn Aerg  ft  Sons  C^.  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chimgo. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES,  Vacuum, 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  i. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Co..  Cedarburg,  WU. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stecher  Litho  Co.,  Rochestw,  N.  Y, 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  CinclnnatL 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  G^s.  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus.  O, 

Markers,  Can.  See  SUmpers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wu. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wls. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore 
Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tube,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrag.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Eidw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Vsdley  Seed  Co.,  Boscman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y, 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntl^  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS.  „ 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 


PEELING  MACHINES. 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales.  _ 
Picking  Belts  and  ’Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saeeharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

S.  O.  Randall’s  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Canners*.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Fa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINOtY. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  Now  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy, 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Meta). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slajrsman  ft  Oo.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•''^'rague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 

Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery, 
THERMOMETERS,  GAUGES,  etc. 
i'lcket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayam  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (ledarburg,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rm 
yiNERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPEIRS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  M.  J 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

S.  O.  Randall’n  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.- 
Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Maeh. 
WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mieh. 


^^Z>Z7|7Dr  I7CC^^  ENCLOSED  SPLASH  'X'V'Dl?  1?W 

r£L£Ll\l^LLt3i3  OILING  AIR  COMPRESSOR  1  lrr>  O  tL 

(.With  or  without  gear  drive  attachmenO 

\ 

Can  be  had  in  any  size  I 
from  7  h.  p.,  displacing 
47  cu.  ft.  free  air  per 
minute  to  52  h.  p.,  dis¬ 
placing  262  cu.  ft.  free 
air  per  minute,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  require¬ 
ments. 

The  splash  oiling  feat- 
ture  warrants  the  life 
of  all  working  parts. 

I  SLAYSMAN  &  CO.  801-11  E.  Pratt  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

“Coast  to  Coast” 


Announces  acquisition  of 

Southern  Can  Company 


SOUTHERN  CAN  COMPANY  CUSTOMERS  THUS  OBTAIN 
THE  OUTSTANDING  ADVANTAGES 
OF 

CONTINENTAL’S  LARGE  RESOURCES 


AND  EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
CLOSING  MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN  CAN  COMPANY’S  ENTIRE  ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES  WITH  CONTINENTAL,  THUS  INSURING 
THE  SAME  CLOSE  PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND 
INTEREST  IN  CUSTOMERS’  NEEDS 


Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 


FACTORIES  AT 


Baltimore 
Roanoke 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 

San  Jose 


Syracuse 
Jersey  City 
Passaic 
Cincinnati 

Los  Angeles 


Chicago 

Clearing 

Canonsburg 

Seattle 


^^CONTINENTAL  CANS  SELL  GOODS'* 


